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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this case study is to provide a description and 
interpretation of the process by which state-level policy decisions are 
made for the public schools of Georgia. The report begins with brief 
treatments of the socioeconomic environment and political culture in 
which education takes place. State governmental arrangements for public 
school policy making are then described. Next, recent state policy de- 
cisions in four educational issue areas are reviewed to Illustrate the 
operation of the system. Following this, the essential roles, relation- 
ships, and perceptions of the different actors are analyzed. An inter- 
pretation of the policy making process concludes the case study. The 
data for this case study were derived from Interviews, quest f onna f res , 
documents, and secondary sources. The research took place during 1972- 
1973.' 

CONTEXT FOR STATE EDUCATION POLICY MAKING 

Education policy making does not occur in a vacuum. To understand 
the policy making process requires that some attention be directed 
towards the environment in which It takes place. Thus, the geographic, 
socioeconomic, and political characteristics of Georgia are the concerns 
of this first section. 

Geography 

Georgia divides geographically Into three distinct regions: The 
Appalachian Region, the Piedmont Region, and the Coastal Plains Region, 
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as shown in Figure 1, The Appalachian Region is composed of the Blue 
Ridge Mountain area. In addition to providing a natural habitat for 
wildlife, this area constitutes a major timber and recreation resource. 
The mountains are the source of the water supply for over one-third of 
the population of the state. This rugged tract is the largest unde- 
veloped nxDuntain wilderness in Georgia. 

The P i edmont Reg i on , wh i ch i ncl udes At 1 ant a , is a rap idly growi ng 
area. There are a number of natural environmental corridors in the 
region: the Chattahoochee River, the Alcovy River, the Oconee River, 
the Savannah River, and the Pine Mountain-Flint River complex. The 
western portion of the Pine Mountain serves as a backdrop for large scale 
recreation developments such as Callaway Gardens and the Franklin Roose- 
velt State Park, 

In the Coastal Plains Region, the Important natural features occur 
along the principal riverways and along the coast. Because of the gen- 
erally low elevations, the region Is characterized by extremely slow 
water run-off. The Okefenokee Swamp is one of the three outstanding 
environmental resources of the Coast Plain — the others are Georgia's 

o 

Atlantic Coast and the Altmaha River, 

Socioeconomic Conditions 

Agriculture was the principal occupation of the people of Georgia 
until after World War It when the acceleration of mechanized farming 
reduced the farm population and the state underwent rapid Industriali- 
zation. Loss of income from cotton was more than replaced by income 
from such new crops as tobacco, peanuts, poultry, livestock, and fores- 
try products. The state ranks first nationally in the production of 
peanuts. The most spectacular development in Georgia's agriculture has 
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been the rapid rise of the poultry industry, particularly broiler chickens, 
during the last thirty yea rs . Ot he r cash c rops o f i mportance in Georg i a 
are peaches, watermelons, and pecans. Because of soil limitations and 
topography, much of the agriculture of the state is concentrated in tho 
Coastal Plains Region. The mounta i nous Appa 1 ach i an Reg i on is or i en toil 
toward poultry and livestock production. In the Piedmont Region soils aro 
very susceptible to erosion and rov^ crops are restricted except under 
cont rolled situations.-^ 

The total annual value of Georgia's manufactured goods, by the second 
half of the twentieth century, was more than twice that, of agricultural 
products. The largest single manufactured product was textiles. Lumber 
products ranked second. Many large national concerns have located near 
Georgia's larger urban centers in recent years. For example, Cobb County, 
which is part of the Atlanta complex, is the home of Lockheed Aircraft 
Company. A large number of military installations play a rde in the 
Georgia economy. Fort Benning, Warner Robins Air Force Base, Camp Stewart, 
and Camp Gordon are located within the state. Georgians ore very much 
aware of the stimulus that federal dollars provides to the economy. When- 
ever discussions concerning phasing out, closing down, or reorganizing 
military installations appears in the news it raises more than average 
apprehension in this state. 

Despite the impact of industrialization, the median family income in 

Georgia in 1970 was only $8,167, a figure nearly $1,500 below the national 

average. The per capita income figure for the year I968 was $2,781, 

which was $6^0 less than the national average of $3,^21 for that year.^ 

The southern part of Georgia, generally has had a lower per capita income 

(by about $500) than the more northern sections. The areas with the 

highest income per capit<tJ are in the urban complexes of Atlanta, Macon, 

6 



O „ Columbus, and Augusta 
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Jn educational attainment, as measured by conventional indices, 
Georgia residents still do not fare well relative to the rest of the 
country. The median years of school completed by Georgians in 1970» 
was 10.8 years compared to the national average of 12.1 years. The 
median years of school completed by blacks in Georgia was 8.0 years. 
While kO per cent of Georgia's population had completed four years of 
high school, the national average was 52.3 per cent.^ 

Many changes, of course, are taking place in social conditions and 
in economic resc\urces of the state. A recent study concluded that 
Improvements in the areas of income, employment, and health have been 
faster in Georgia than comparable figures for the nation. But the same 
study indicated that Georgia has notkeptpace with the rest of the 
nation in the areas of environmental quality, traffic safety, and racial 
equal i ty 

Population Trends 

From 1950 to 1970, the Georgia population grew by 33 per cent, from 
^ q 

3,V+5,000 to 4,589,569.^ In the decade of the 1950's the state growth 
rate was \k.S per cent, k per cent less than the national rate. In the 
1960's, however, the state growth rate rose to I6 per cent, 3 per cent 
greater than the nation as a whole. Consequently, Georgia moved from the 
16th most populous state to the 15th Like most of the nation, Georgia 
is becoming more urban. In 1950 the state was predominantly rural (55 
per cent), whereas the nation was 36 per cent rural. By 1970 the state 
had begun to reflect national trends; the nation was 7^ per cent urban 
while Georgia was 60 per cent urban.'' Host of this urban population is 
concentrated in five metropolitan areas: Atlanta, Savannah, Columbus, 
Macon, and Augusta, 
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The total nonwhite population of Georgia in 1970 was 1,184,062. 

Between I96O and 1970 the percentage of nonwhites in the United States 

increased by 2 per cent, while in Georgia nonwhites decreased by 2.5 
12 

per cent. The statewide drop in percentage of the nonwhite populotion 
was due to migration; 126,^00 nonwhites left the state between I960 and 
1970, while 207,600 whites entered the state. 

Looking at these trends in terms of Georgia's main geographic regions 
reveals that most population growth has occurred in the Piedmont Region, 
which contains the Atlanta metropolitan area. Between I96O and I97O the 
Piedmont population rose by some 27 per cent as compared to the Appala- 
chian Region's increase of 20 per cent and the Coastal Plains Region's 
increase of only 6 per cent. In terms of racial composition, the 
Coastal Plains Region is 33.1 Per cent nonwhite, about 7 per cent greater 
than the state figure of 26 per cent. The Piedmont region is only 
slightly above the state average in terms of nonwhites, and the Appala- 
chian Region, at 8.3 per cent, is almost 18 per cent beiow the state 
average. 

The so-called black belt in Georgia reaches to Atlanta on the north 
and runs in a soutt>v^estern to northeastern pattern across the center of 
the state. The counties with the smallest percentage of black population 
are located in the northern part of the state and in the southeast area 
of the state. The black belt includes most of what was once plantation 
country. Except for the few city and suburban counties where significant 
growth took place during the last two decades, the black belt and the 
area south and east of the black belt are the poor, rural sections. This 
is sometimes referred tolas "static" Georgia. The northern metropolitan 
and urban areas where much of the growth has taken place have been referred 
to as "dynamic" Georgia. 

I 



In general, during the past twent> years, Georgia hos been ket^ping 
pace with the national population trends. Whether or not Georgia Cc3f) 
maintain or improve upon the guality of life in the state remains to 
be seen . D ramat i c i nc reases i n popu lation similar to those exper i enced 
in Florida and California could severely tax public resources and destroy 
many aspects of the environment. While overall population densities in 
the state are still relatively low (79 people per square mile) and a 
healthy balance exists between the rural and urban segments of Georgia's 
society, projections for urban growth in the future indicate this may 
change . 

Pol i t ical Cu 1 ture 

Daniel Elazar has examined the political cultures that are found in 
15 

the several states. He contends that the political culture of the 
United States is itself a synthesis of three major political subcultures- 
the individualistic, moralistic, and t rad i t iona 1 i st i c. In an i nd i v i - 
dua I i s t i c political culture government is popularly conceived of as a 
marketplace In which policies emerge from the bargaining of individuals 
and groups acting out of self-interest. Governmental intervention in 
matters regarded as private (e,g., business enterprise) is limited, 
politics is viewed only as a tool for individual social and economic 
improvement, political parties seek to control office primarily to dis- 
tribute rewards to party loyalists, and political activity is carried 
on by professional politicians. In a mora 1 ist Ic political culture, 
people believe that government exists to advance the shared interest 
of all citizens rathe r than their separate private interest. Si nee 
government exists to advance the shared public interest, It is believed 
that every citizen should participate. A t rad i t i ona 1 i st ic political 



culture is based on a paterna 1 t st i c and elitist conception of qovernment. 
Political power is reserved for a smaP- and se 1 v-pe rpetuat i nq elite with 
a "right" to govern because of family or social position, the role of 
government is to preserve the established social order, the preference 
is for a single political party (often divided into factions) that fills 
public positions with oersons sympathetic to elitist policies, and the 
average citizen is not expected to participate in politics (not even to 
vote), but to accept passively the will of the ruling oligarchy. 

According to Elazar, most of Georgia may be classified as tradi- 
tional istic. The Appalachian area in the northern part of the state 
is classified as a mixture of t rad i t iona 1 i s t i c and moralistic. It 
remains to be seen if the growing urbanization and changes in Georgia 
politics which^have ocjcurred in the 1960's will move the state away 
from the strong t rad ? t i ona 1 i st ic tendencies of the past. Persons who 
have analyzed vhe po-itical culture of Georgia induce Joseph Bernd,'^ 
Albert Saye,'^ V. 0. Key, Jr.,'^ and Brett Hawkins Many of their 
findings will be noted in the following discussion. 

In explaining the political culture of Georgia one is struck by 
the highly personal style of the state's politics. Eugene Talmadge, 
who ran five times for governor and three times for Commissioner of Agri- 
culture during the period 1926 to 19^6, exemplifies the personal approach. 
He won the governorship four times and the agriculture post three times. 
He led a cohesive, personal faction that, with his death in l9'+6, trans- 
ferred its allegiance to his son Herman Talmadge. ^ 

The Talmadge phenocnenon meant that the voters from 1932 into the 
1950's divided on the basis of pro and ant i -Talmadge factions. Talnadge 
built an enduring following and forced the politics of the state into 
the ,emblance of a bipartisan mold. The greatest sentiment for Talmadge 
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was in the southcentral part of the state. Senator Herman Talmadge 
remained the major political force on the Georgia scene into the late 
fifties and the early sixties. Thereafter, new political figures 
gradually emerged such as Governors Sanders, Maddox, and Carter. In 
Washfng^-on, Senator Richard Russell played the dominant role during 
much of this period. 

But there is another side to Georgia politics. The gentility of 
many southerners, particularly of those who belong to or identify with 
the old families is as much a part of the culture of the region as the 
hel 1-of-a-fel low type. An attitude of noblesse ob 1 iqe toward the Negro 
often characterizes the genteel southerner, wl- se heroes are Robert E. 
Lee or Thomas Jefferson rather than Tom Watson or other fire eaters. 
Eugene Talmadge was too cantankerous for this type of southerner. 
(Talmadge could be decorous when he wanted to but he seldom wanted to 
be when newspapermen were around hlm--and besides, under the county unft 
system there were a lot more votes to be won'^by rabb le- reus f ng. ) 

The enemy of the genteel southerner is the "white trash," usually 

referred to in Georgia with the prefix "pore.' The genteel southerner 

demonstrates his superiority to the pore white trash by holding a toler- 

22 

ant, paternalistic view of the black. This group formed the backbone 
of the ant i-Ta Imadge forces during most of the 19^0' s and 1950' s. They 
supported Carl Sanders in the election in 1962. Businessmen, particu- 
larly in the cities and larger towns, have often been identified with 

the moderate view of the "genteel people" or "better element," as they 
23 

have been called. The three traditions that marked the Talmadge era 

and especially the earlier were: 1) rabble-rousing versus genteel ism, 

2) the cleavage of farmers and city folks, and 3) the ever-recurrent 
2k 

question of race. 
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It is the urban-rural cleavage more than anything else that explains 
the sectionalism in Georgia, The county unit system that prevailed for 
years in Georgia encouraged candidates to reinforce the already sensitive 
rural voter^s feelings toward big city folks. This urban-rural pheno- 
menon IS still a major issue in Georgia today as highlighted by the phrase 
"Maddox Country^' in referring to the rural sections of Georgia. One still 
notes the phrases "the big city candidate" or "the farmer's candidate" 
when looking at Georgia politics. 

Two events of importance in understanding the current political 
system in Georgia occurred during the 1960's. The first of these was 
the abolition of the county unit system of election for all state offi- 
cers. The Neil) Primary Act of 1917 had required any party holding a 
primary election to nominate candidates for state offices to compute the 
vote on a county unit basis, giving the unit vote of each county to the 
candidate who received the largest popular vote therein. Technically, it 
fs inaccurate to describe the county unit system as a system for e lect ?nq 
officers, for it applied only to the nomination of candidates in party 
primaries, but inasmuch as the nominees of the Democratic party were 
consistently victorious in the general election the unit system actually 
determined the outcome of elections. 

Industrialization and the growth of cities in the twentieth century 
was not accompanied by a modification in the voting strength of counties 
tn metropolitan centers in either the legislature or the election of 
state executive and judicial officers. Failure to modify the county 
unit system to reflect changes in population distribution brought the 
system under attack. The county unit system as it existed was overturned 
in April of 1962 (U. S, District Court, Sanders v. Gray, 203 F. Supp. 
158, 1962).^^ 
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The results of this decision are not yet clear. Since the county 
unit system was outlawed, the state politics have been conservative In 
direction and the voters in the urban counties, excepting for their 
support of Governor Carl Sanders in 1962, have usually cast a majority 
or plurality of their ballots for the loser "n gubernatorial primaries. 
Often the city vote has been sharply divided. The urban counties of 
south and middle Georgia have voted more conservatively than those in 
the Atlanta area.^^ While the end of the county unit system may not 
have meant more liberal politics in Georiga, there have been some notable 
changes. If Georgia voted for an ul t raconservat i ve racist in Lester 
Maddox, it did not get one in Governor Lester Maddox. Maddox did not 
try to block court-ordered desegregation. If James Carter, elected 
governor in 1970, appeared more conservative than his opponent, Carl 
Sanders, he certainly laid this notion to rest with his inaugural plea, 
carried over nat i onal ' te 1 ev i s i on » for tolerance and justice. If 
nothing else, the end of the county unit system has brought more c;ty 
candidates into the race for governor. Of the seven principa^l candidates 
in the last three gubernatorial campaigns, four (Sanders twice, Maddox, 
and Suit) have been city residents. 

The second major political change occurring in the 1960's was the 
reapportionment of theGeorgia legislature. Reapportionment in Georgia, 
which was required in 1962 by a U. S. District Court case (Toombs v. 
Fortson, 205 F. Supp. 2^8, 1962, in Georgia followed the U. S. Supreme 
Court case of Baker v. Carr, 369 U. S. 186, 1962) has resulted in 
greater representation within the Georgia legislature of urban and sub- 
urban legislators,^^ Reapportionment has lowered the age of Georgia 
legislators, especially in the Senate, where the average age was reduced 
from 51 to 35. Perhaps the most striking change accompanying 



reapportionment was the increase in the number of blacks in the legis- 
lature. The state*s first black since Reconstruction was elected to 
the Senate after reapportionment in 1962» Eight blacks were elected In 
1966, the largest number serving in any state legislature for that year." 

Reapportionment has particularly helped the Republican party in 
Georgia; the GOP strength has been strongest in the Atlanta suburbs and 
in the cities of Augusta, Savannah, and Macon, Prior to reapportionment 
the Republicans held only two seats in the House, both in rural areas. 
After reapportionment they held 23 seats. All but 5 of these 23 House 
seats came from the metropolitan counties of Bibb (Macon), Richmond 
(Augusta), Cobb, DeKalb and Fulton (Atlanta). It should be added that 
the politicat emergence of the Republican party has been a stimulus to 
voter turnout in Georgia. In many past elections the turnout for the 
Democratic primary in the governor's race exceeded that for the general 
election. But such was not the case In the gubernatorial elections in 
1966 and 1970. This change in politica! behavior has come, in part, 
from the nrowth of the Republican party in Georgia during the decade of 
the 60* s, a growth that has produced two Republican congressmen from 
Atlanta and a Republican mayor in Macon. 

It would probably be a mistake to state that G*50rgla politics have 
outgrown all of the traditions of the past, but the signs of change are 
evident In the political system. While the race Issue In political cam- 
paigns is not dead, It appears that most of the recent governors have 
consciously attempted to avoid the ordeal which other southern states 
experienced in the late 1950* s and early I960's. Reapportionment has 
brought more black and urban legislators Into state level polit5cs. The 
progress of the Republican party has made for a mo^e competitive atti- 
tude toward general elections as compared to the previous situation 
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where elections were determined in Denx)crat!c primaries. The attitude of 
the business and professional community of Atlanta in attempting to 
project an image of nfioderation and progress for the city and state has 
aiso had an effect on state level potftics, 

Sunna ry 

In summary, the era following World War M has been a period of 
change in Georgia. The changes in political life v?ere significant: the 
county unit electoral system was abolished, both houses of the legisla- 
ture were reapportioned on a one-man-one-vote formula, and the Republi- 
can party became a force. But the changes of the era were not limited 
to politics. They included also sweeping social and economic changes: 
racial segregation in schools and in public accommodations gave way; 
urban population surpassed the rural population in both total size and 
rate of growth, and more than a million persons were employed in industry; 
cotton gave way to peanuts as the leading cash crop and, in fact, cotton 
lagged behind tobacco and corn In cash value, while poultry and live- 
stock outstripped crops in general as a source of farm income; personal 
income increased six-fold (from $2 billion in 19^5 to $12 billion in 
1968); and average daily attendance in the elementary and high schools 
almqst doubled (from 5^+5,^0 in 19^5 to over 1,000,000 in 1971).^^ 

Soc » oeconcmfc and political factors pointed out in this brief revfew 
that could influence educational decision makers would include the follow- 
ing: a growing population and one that is becoming more urban, a work 
force that Is less dependent on agriculture, the beginnings of a two 
party system, and a legislature that reflects urban and suburban 
interests. 



STRUCTURE FOR STATE EDUCATION POLICY MAKING 



We now turn to a brief description of the formal structure of state 
government in Georgia. The Governor's Office and the Legislature con- 
stitute part of this structure. These i nst rumenta H t i es affect education 
as they do other public functions in the state. In addition, we shall 
look at the State Board of Education, the State Superintendent of Schools, 
and the State Department of Education. These three are often referred 
to as the State Education Agency, 

Legislature 

In Georgia the General Assembly Is composed of a House of Repre- 
sentatives (180 members) and Senate (56 members) with members being 
elected for two-year terms. The large size of the Georgia General Assem- 
bly is particularly worth noting. Of the ten states with populations 
comparable to that of Georgia, three million to five million, only one 
other state, Minnesota, has over 200 legislators. A Georgia Citizens* 
Committee which studied the General Assembly In 1970 commented on this 
problem of size In the following manner; 

Benefits which can be predicted from reducing the size 
of the General Assembly Include enhanced prestige and 
responsibility of members; more effective organization and 
deliberation; greater likelihood of Increases In salaries, 
working space, and staff support; and, In general, greater 
attractiveness to highly qualified candidates. 

The CI t Izens' Committee recommended that the size of the General Assembly 

be reduced so that there would be no more than 150 members In the House 

and 50 members in the Senate. 



Though the Georgia General Assrjmbly meets annually, the number of 

meeting days in each session are Mmited. The General Assembly meets 

for ^5 days in odd numbered years and for kO days in even numbered years. 

Given the fact that 2,000 bills and resolutions have been introduced in 

each of the recent sessions, one wonders hew much serious consideration 
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can be given to that volume of proposed legislation. It shouid be 
pointed out that since Georgia has very weak provisions for home rule in 
its Constitution, well over 50 per cent of these bills or resolutions 
pertain to local matters. As a result of this heavy emphasis on local 
matters one researcher has described the Georgia legislature as a "pro- 
vincial institution.'*^^ ^ 

The Georgia Constitution establishes minimum compensation and expense 
allowances for legislators, but it also allows the legislature to set 
higher salaries. Members of both houses of the General Assembly receive 
the same compensation, an annual salary of $4,200 ($350 per month). In 
addition, each member receives $25 per day as an expense allowance for 
each day of regular or special sessions of the legislature and for each 
day spent on committee work between sessions. The biennial or two year 
Salary in otfier states ranges from a high of $48,950 in California to a 
low of $200 in New Hampshire.^^ Although Georgia compensates its legis- 
lators at a higher r^.te than 26 states, it still is not providing a 
level of compensation warranted by Georgia's growth and population, 
according to the Georgia Citizens' Committee (legislative salaries will 
increase In July of 

In Georgia, as In most states, there are only a handful of general 
legislative officers: namely the President, (Lieutenant Governor), the 
President Pro Tempore, and the Secretary of the Senate; and the Speaker, 
the Speaker Pro Tempore, and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 



In addition to these constitutionally established officers, there are 
legislative leaders such as the majority and minority leaders and whips, 
chosen by party caucuses, and admini strat Son floor leaders chosen by 
the Governor. 

The Lieutenant Governor and the Speaker, by authority of Senate and 
House Rules, make all committee appointments and determine all committee 
chai rmanshfps. In Georgia, a tradition has developed whereby the legis- 
lative leadership consults legislators, legislative factions, party 
floor leaders, and interest group spokesmen prior to making final com- 
mittee and chairmanship appointments. The standing committees of both 
houses are establfshed by the House and Senate rules adopted at the 
beginning of each session. It is through these committees that most of 
the work of the General Assembly is carried on. The Senate rules pro- 
vide for 25 standing committees and the House rules provide for 27 
standing committees. Unlike some state legislatures or the U. S. Congress, 
there is no requirement in either house of the Georgia General Assembly 
for minority party representation on standing committees. The fact that 
aU committee chairmen were Democrats brought about a heated exchange 
between the two parties early (January) in the 1973 session. 

Most committees in the Georgia legislature are quite large. The 
size of committees that handle nearly all education legislation (Educa- 
tion and Appropriations) are listed below; 

Appropriations Committee Education Committee 

Senate 1971 32 »iembers 12 Members 

1973 32 Members 12 Members 

House \S7\ k2 Members ^5 Members 

1973 Members 37 Members 

Many observers feel that the power of the Appropriations Committee 

has increased substantially in the last six years. This increase has 
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come about beca ise the governors, since Carl Sanders (1966), have had 
less party control and thus have had less influence in determining 
membership of conrfii ttees . Prior to that time the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was often little more than a rubber stamp for ihe governors^ 
budget requests. 

When an education bill is introduced in either house, it is assigned 
to the Education Committee after its first reading. In the case of a 
controversial issue, a public hearing may be held to allow all Interested 
persons an opportunity to express their views on the measure before the 
committee. The committee may also call on executive officials and any 
other persons to testify on the bill or to furnish information. These 
requests are made frequently of the State Department of Education when 
an education bill is involved. This will generally lead to the State 
Superintendent or to one of the assistant superintendents from the State 
Department providing oral or written testimony in support of or in oppo- 
sit ion to the bill. 

After the committee has decided what course of action it will take 
on the measure, the bill and a written report are referred back to the 
appropriate house. If the committee report recommends that the bill 
not pass, and the House votes in favor of this unfavorable committee 
report, the bill is dead for the session. In actual practice the House 
members rarely vote against the report submitted by the committee on a 
particular piece of legislation. Usually, an unfavorable committee report 
on a suggested piece of legislation will kill it. 

The legislative committees are assisted in carrying out their duties 
by the Legislative Services Committee. The specified duties o^ this 
group include: providing services and facilities, including legislative 
counseling, bill drafting, and legislative reference materials to every 
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member of the legislature. The office of Legislative Counsel is set up 
to help the Legislative Services Committee car^y out its functions. 

The immediate staff of most committees consist of one secretary and 
one legislative aide assigned to the committee. One of the chief com- 
plaints of Georgia legislators was that the committees did not have an 
adequate staff to do their work. While the General Assembly is in 
session, typists arc made available to the Legislature on a pool basis 
for the general use of members and committees. Legislative leaders 
are provided with individual secretarial and clerical help. The Educa- 
tion Committees in the Senate and House can also make use of the Georgia 
Educational Improvement Council (GEIC). This body is under the authority 
of the legislature, conducts studies at its direction, and compiles 
reports concerning education in Georgia. The fuM-time staff of the 

organization consists of a director, legislative administrative assis- 

I 

tant, and a secretary. The budget for the GEIC in 1972 consisted of 
$55,000. 

In Georgia, many members of the General Assembly are not provided 
with individual office space. However, Individual offices are made 
available to legislative leaders: the President and President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate; the Speaker and Speaker P*"o Tempore of the House 
of Representatives; the majority and minority party leaders of both houses; 
and the Administration Leader of the Senate. Neither house provides alt 
Committee chairmen with individual offices, nor does either house pro- 
vide individual rooms for each of its standing committees. Committee 
meeting rooms are usually shared. 

Georgia's legislature is heavily Democratic. If we examine Ranney's 
Index of Inter-party competition (1956-1970), we find only five states 
that had a legislature more dominated by the 'Democrats . They were 
AUbama, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 
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Reapportionment and increased Republican activity in the stale have 
produced the beginnings of a two-party legislature in Georgia. Republi- 
can strength in Georgia is concentrated (except for a few North Georgia 
rural counties) in the urban and suburban areas of the state. Reappor- 
tionment, by Increasing the representation of these areas in the General 
Assembly, resulted in increased Republican membership. The party align- 
ment for the 1973-7^ session in the General Assembly was as follows: in 
the Senate kS Democrats and 7 Republicans; in the House 152 Democrats, 
27 Republicans and I independent. Republicans thus hold 15 per cent of 
the House seats and \k p^r cent of the Senate seats. 

The traditional one«*party domin^Jtlon of Georgia politics has had the 
consequence of reducing the role of parties in the state. Malcolm Jt^well 
summarizes the effects of this kind of one-party rule in state legisla- 
tures as fol lows: 

In a one-party state the legislature is likely to be 
irresponsible. Power may be widely dispersed among many groups 
in the legislature or it may be concentrated in the governor's 
hands. In either case, leglslatJve decisions are likely to 
be made as a result of deals--among the members, with the 
governor, or with pressure groups, deals of which the public 
is ignorant. In a one-party state, legislative candidates 
often run unopposed; even when there Is competition, they do 
not stand for anything in the public mind. The legislators 
have no mandate--ei ther for a program or for support of the 
administration; consequently they are free to make whatever 
deals are necessary and possible In the state legl s lature.39 

Of course, two-party competition cannot be established by flat, and it 
is quite evident that it will be some time before the Georgia legisla- 
ture has a full blown two-party structure. 

More complete party organization in the General Assembly has gained 
some impetus from two sources: (I) the increased strength of the minority 
party^ and (2) the desire for "legisJative independence" in relationships 
with the executive branch. The recent increased number of Republicans 
4) has made party organization possible. Their small numbers foster the 
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desire to**stick together*' and makes communication and cohesiveness 
easier than in a larger delegation. The presence of an organiijed 
minority has also stimulated a greater degree of "party avt/areness" among 
Democrats. The Democratic party organization has t)lso been strengthened 
as a rv»suit of the movement for "legislative independence." 

The failure of the electoral process to name a Governor in November 
of 1966 presented the General Assembly with the opportunity to organize 
itself without the usual administration (Governor) influence. The House 
Majority met and chose nominees for Speaker of the House and Speaker Pro 
Tempore and also other party leaders. The Democratic legislators would, 
no doubt, have taken the Initiative in organizing themselves if the 
minority party had not existed, but it is significant that the "inde- 
pendence" movement was expressed through party structure. Party 
organization in both houses has been affected by use of the caucus. The 
caucus is also used to discuss legislative aims and may be called upon 
from time to time to establish party positions on specific legislative 
proposa 1 s , 

In looking at legislators, generally, one finds that they do not 
represent a microcosm of the general public. Specifically, most legis- 
lators are recruited from a relatively narrow social base and stand well 
above their constituents in occupational st^'.tus, educational achievement, 
and personal income. Furthermore, the typical American legislator is 
male, white, protestant, middle-aged, and of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
composition of the Georgia General Assembly is highly consistent with 
the Image. A study of the occupations of Georgia legislators conducted 
In 1968 revealed that the vast majority of legislators were businessmen, 
lawyers, and farmer's. This study also noted that "almost never does 
someone Identified with labor appear," The study concluded that the 
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General Assembly has been and is to a considerable extent a businessman's 

legislature; and it is strikingly a small town and middle«-s ized town 

^2 

businessman's legislature, Thomas R. Dye found that 57 per cent of 
Georgia legislators, but only 6 per cent of all Georgians, had college 
degrees. 

Some evidence suggests that the Georgia legislature does not always 
reflect the attitudes of the public. In a poll that was commissioned by 
the Georgia Senate Committee on Economy, Reorganization and Efficiency 
in Government (1969)f the following citizen attitudes were uncovered: 
(1) About 60 per cent of those sampled (N=58^) felt that the state was 
not doing enough in the fields of medical aid for the poor and the aged, 
alcoholic rehabilitation, and special education programs; (2) an over- 
whelming majority of citizens (85%) supported a sales tax increase with 
exemptions for food and medicine (such legislation did not pass in 1969); 
(3) almost seven out or ten Georgians agreed that the tax system was 
inequitable (the state legislature enacted no tax reform in 1969); 
{k) forty-five per cent of those sampled felt that government was run 
for the few as opposed to the many; and (5) one-third of the sample 
ranked low their perceived ability to Influence public officials.^ We 
have, of course, no way of knowing how citizens in other states would 
stand on these same matters. 

Let us summarize by briefly restating the chief points we have made 
about the Georgia legislature: (I) the legislature has an unusually 
large membership; (2) relatively low compensation of the members probably 
narrows the base with respect to those who can afford to seek office; 
(3) each standing committee is relatively loosely organized and does not 
follow formal rules; {k) staff provisions are Inadequate for individual 
members as well as for standing committees; (5) the lack of a competitive 
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two-party system probably serves as a deterrent to efficient and 
responsible organization within the legislature; and (6) often the atti- 
tudes of the legislators appear not to be congruent with those of the 
general public. Unsurpr f s ingl y , the Cetizen Conference ranked the 
CeoPjia Legislature 45th among the states on its composite measure of 
"technical effectiveness.'* (This measure is based on five dimensions: 
funct iona I i ty > accountab f 1 i ty , i nformedness , i ndependence , and rep re- 
sentat i veness. ) 

Governor 

The Governor of Georgia has constitutional powers compjfrable to 
those of the governors of many other states. The Constitution vests 
"the executive power" in this office but does not define the term. How- 
ever, a number of powers are specifically stated: he "shall take care 
that the laws are faithfully executed"; he shall issue writs of election 
to fill all vacancies in the legislature; and he may require information 
in writing from all state employees "on any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices of employment." Under the statutory 
law, the Governor is named Director of the Budget and vested with ex- 
tensive control over the finances of the state. 

Joseph Schleslnger has constructed an index based on four indicators 
fdr assessing the forma! powers of the state governors. The four indi- 
cators are: tenure potential, appointive powers, veto powers, and 
budget powers. These indicators were assigned a range of scores from 
one to five and a composite score was developed for each state. The 
Georgia governor was given a score of l4 points on this index which was 
slightly below the average score of 15. WhJle this score on formal 
powers may be indicative, it does not necessarily take account of other 
spurces of power, such as the governor's image, past record, style, and 
other intangibles. 
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The Governor's term is for four years, but he is not allowed to 
succeed himself in office. This limitation seems to weaken his control 
over many aspects of state government. This may be exacerbated by the 
fact that the Governor has very little formai authority to remove offi- 
cials from office. Moreover, the one term limitation appears to contri- 
bute to a great deal of maneuvering and faction-building within the 
legislature aroong aspirants to the governorship. 

The Governor's powers of appointment are lirr,jted. As is true in 
some other states, constitutional executives officers (Secretary of State, 
Attorney General, State School Superintendent, Comptroller General, 
Treasurer, Commissioner of Agriculture, and Commissioner of Labor), who 
are comparable to members of the Presiderjt's cabinet in our national 
government, are elected by popular vote. Such appointive powers as the 
Governor possesses are largely confined to statutory officials and to the 
filling of vacancies caused by death, resignation, or disabilities. Even 
these major appointments require senatorial confirmation. 

The Georgia Governor possesses strong veto power in that he exer- 
cises a line item veto and It takes a two-thirds majority of both houses 
to override his veto. While the Governor has budget powers, the General 
Assembly since 1962 has also exercised considerable control over the 
budget. The Assembly has greatly restricted the freedom of the execu- 
tive agencies to transfer funds among object classes and it has taken 
Increasing initiative in altering the Governor's budget recommendations. 
The General Assembly has employed a legislative budget officer, and the 
State Auditor has added to his staff two analysts who do budget research 
for the Appropriations Commttteec It should further be pointed out that 
while the State Superintendent of Schools works cooperatively with the 
Governor's office on budget natters, he does submit a separate budget 
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to the legislature, one that can reflect different priorities than those 
specified by the Governor. 

The Governor's personal staff also appeared to be quite limited in 
number for a state which is 15th in size with respect to population. 
The Governor's staff provisions relative to education and school finance 
was largely centered in one individual, Larry Gess. Mr. Gess's title 
was Senior Planner for Education. He formerly was an Assistant Professor 
of Education at Georgia State University. Nellie Hoenes provided addi- 
tional staff support; she worked as a budget analyst in the area of edu- 
cat ion . 

Mr. Gess is not a native Georgian and some respondents felt that 
this fact had been something of an obstacle in his relationships with 
the legislature and the SDE. Mr. Gess has zeaiously advanced Governor 
Carter's id.»as in proposed bills and statements to the legislature and 

to the SDE. His efforts in the erea of revising the Minimum Foundation 

i 

Program have not been greeted with enthusiasm within the education 
establishment (i.e., key legislators, GAE officials, and SDE administra- 
tors) . 

In summary, while the formal powers of the governor in Georgia to 
control or influence the system are quite limited, his informal role 
due to personal popularity and other factors can be quite significant. 
We might point out here, and this will be more apparent later, that 
Governor Carter's desire to influence and change the system, at least 

in some areas, has exceeded his formal ability to do so and this has 

led to St res s in the system. 

T he State Board of Education 

The State Board of Education in Georgia is composed of ten members, 
one from each Congressional District in the state. Members are appointed 
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by the Governor, by an>.i with the consent of the Senate. The Governor him- 
self js prohibited from serving on the State Board. All appointments 
are for seven-year overlapping terms. In the case of a vacancy on the 
Board, caused by death, resignation, or from any other cause other than 
the expiration of term, the Board by secret ballot selects a board mem- 
ber. This member holds office until the end of the next session of the 
General Assembly. During such session of the Genera) Assembly, the 
Governor shall nominate a person for the unexpired term and submit his 
name to the Senate for confirmation. 

Members of the State Board of Education in Georgia must be citizens 
of the state, ..nd must have lived in Georgia continuously for at least 
five years preceding their appointment. No person employed in a pro- 
fessional capacity by a private or public educational institution, or 
by the State Department of Education, is eligible for appointment to the 
State Board. This restriction also holds for persons who have been con- 
nected with or who are employed by a school book publishing concern. This 
latter provision probably derives from the fact that the Georgia State 
Board of Education is responsible for statewide textbook adoptions, and 
"conflict of interest'* would be possible. 

The State Board of Education is granted "such powers and duties as 
provided by law for the provision of an adequate education for all citizens 
of the State of Georgia. It is the responsibility of the Board to 
adopt policies that set the framework within which the State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, local boards of education, and local superintendents are 
to function. The State Board of Education in Georgia is a constitutional 
policy making legislative body (w'thin the limits of the statutes), as 
well as a state administrative agency. In addition to its primary 
responsibilities for adopting policies, the State Board is also charged 



by law with the scheduling and conducting of appeals involving local 
boards of education. 

The members of the State Board must take an oath of office for the 
faithful performance of their duties and an oath of alle9iance to the 
Federal and State Constitutions, No individual member is vested with 
the authority to commit the full Board or the State Department. State 
Board meetings are held monthly in the Department of Education and a 
quorum consists of a majority (six or more) of the members. 

The State Superintendent serves as the Executive Secretary of the 
Board, and as such, is vested with responsibility for the administration 
and execution of Board policy. Officers of the Board include the Chair- 
man, the Vice-Chairman, the V i ce-Che I rman for Appeals, and the Parlia- 
mentarian. The Parliamentarian is selected by the Chairman, and all of 
the other officers are elected by the Board and serve one-year terms. 

Major powers of the SEE may be paraphrased as follows: 

1. Establish rules and regulations; approve courses of study; 
approve curriculum revisions; administer the state school 
funds. 

2. Provide, by regulation, for certifying all teachers and 
other professional personnel. 

3. Establish a minimum salary schedule. 

Determine building needs and adopt building standards. 

5. Provide for the transportation of pupils. 

6. Accept Federal funds. 

The State Board of Education has a formal relationship with the 
Governor's office, the Senate, and the State Superintendent of Schools. 
The Governor appoints Board members subject to ratification by the 
Senate, The State Superintendent serves as Executive Secretary of the 
State Board. Other than these specific ties, there does not appear to be 
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other formal relationships that directly affect the State Board of 
Educat Jon. 

The State Superintendent of Schools 

The State Superintendent of Schools in Georgia is the Executive 
Officer of the State Board of Education. In addition, as a constitu- 
tional officer, he is elected at the same time, in the same manner, and 
for the same length of term as the Governor and other statewide officers. 
He has an office at the seat of government and is charged with t\\e 
administration of the school laws and general supervision of business 
relating to the cofnmon schools. 

To be eligible to hold the office of State Superintendent In Georgia, 
a person must be of good moral character, of high educational standing, 
have had at least three years practical experience as a teacher, have 
completed a five-year or master's degree program from an accredited 
college or university, and be at least 30 years of age. He must also 
take and subscribe to an oath to diligently and faithfully discharge the 
duties of his office according to State and Federal Constitutions ai;d 
statutes. 

The State Superintendent, as Executive Secretary of the State Beard, 
serves as the administrator of all policies approved by that Board. The 
Superintendent recommends to the SEE an organizational plan for the State 
Department of Education for their approval. The Superintendent establishes 
regulations and procedures for the carrying out of SBE policy. 

Proposals for new policies or changes in policies which are initiated 
outside of the Department of Education are usually submitted to the State 
Superintendent to provide the opportunity for study by the professional 
staff of the Department and for securing the counsel of groups to be 
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affected by such changes prior to presentation to the State Board for 
official cons i de rat ion . 

The State Superintendent of Schools in Georgia has many policy rela- 
ted responsibilities. He establishes regulations and administrative 
procedures which include all specific requirements called for in Federal 
law. In addition, the Georgia policies and executive procedures speci- 
fically outline his responsibilities pertaining to the General Assembly; 

....The State Superintendent shall counsel with members of the 
General Assembly, especial ly wl th those committees directly 
concerned with education; and must provide information and 
interpret it to them. 50 

He may advise on proposed laws and proposed revisions to existing sta- 
tutes, and recommend the removal of obsolete statutes. The State Super- 
intendent of Schools must present to the State Board, no later than July, 
his recommendations for the annual budget which, in turn. Is to be pre- 
sented to the Governor and the General Assembly with aP necessary sup- 
port ing data. 

The State Superintendent in Georgia 's responsible for execution 
of all policies adopted by the State Board of Education. He has as his 
professional staff the State Department of Education. He has much lati- 
tude in the execution of his responsibilities. He also has legal approval 
and sanction for influencing and cooperating with members of the General 
Assembly to affect policy action designed to improve the educational 
enterpr I se. 

Since the State Superintendent is a constitutional officer elected 
by popular vote, he is constitutionally independent of the Governor. 
Although he must submit the Department's budget proposal to the Governor, 
he also has the opportunity to appear before the General Assembly to 
present his views on the budget. 

ERIC 
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The State Superintendent in Georgia has numerous statutory duties, 
as indicated in a summary of code provisions below: 

a. Administration of the school laws 

b. Genera! superintendence of the business relating to the common 
school s 

c. Prescription of suitable forms for reports required of sub- 
ordinate schoo"*/ officials and blanks for their guidance In 
transacting their cifficia! business 

d. Preparatfon and transmittal to subordinate school officials 
of such Instructions as he may deem necessary for the faithful 
and efficient execution of the school laws 

e. Enforcement of all policies and regulations of the State Board 
and the laws governing the schools receiving state aid 

f. Recommending to the State Board policies that may affect the 
welfare and efficiency of the public schools 

g. Visitation, as often as possible, to the several counties to 
examine the administration of school law, counsel with school 
officials, deliver addresses. Inspect school operations and 
perform such other functions as he may deem to be in the 
Interest of public education 

h. Serve as a member of the Georgia Building Authority (University) 
and of the Georgia Building Authority (Schools) 

I. Make an annual report to the General Assembly 

j. Such other duties as assigned by the State Board^^ 

It seems appropriate to say a word about the organization of education at 

the local level in Georgia. Georgia has 188 school districts, 159 are 

essentially county districts. In these county districts 120 of the 

superintendents are publicly elected and 39 are appointed by the county 

boards of education. The 29 remaining school districts are designated 

independent districts* and they each embrace an urban area. In each of 

these districts the board of education appoints the superintendent. 



The State Department of Education 

The organizational structure of the State Department of Education 
in Georgia is developed by the State Superintendent and ratified by the 
State Board of Education. The State Superintendent defines lines of 
authority and responsibility anj establishes executive procedures and 
regulations which include all specific requirements called for in State 
^ Board policy, and in State and Federal law. 
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The Executive Cornmittee of the State Department consists of the 
State Superintendent, Associate Superintendent, and the Assistant Super- 
intendent. This committee, under the direction of the State Superintendent, 
establishes the procedures, rules, and regulations for the operation of 
the State Department. The top administrators in the State Department 
are subject to, and protected by the State Merit System. After a six 
month probationary period, and a satisfactory performance evaluation, 
professional employees are granted tenure status. This procedure, of 
course, does not apply to the elected state superintendent. The State 
Superintendent has flexibility In recommending State Department per- 
sonnel for probationary employment. 

The Department of Education is organized into offices, divisions, 
and units, as shown in Figure 2. Although each division has specific 
functions, all functions relate directly to the duties legally rtlpulated 
for the State Superintendent regarding policy formulation and Implementa- 
tion. 

One Assistant State Superintendent of Schools is assigned as an 
administrative assistant to the State Superintendent's office. He 
assists in coordinating activities of the SBE as they relate to the SDE 
and local school systems. He also acts as a liaison between the SDE, 
the SBE, the State Law Department, and the Georgia General Assembly. 

The Office of Instructional Services is headed by an Associate 
Superintendent and has the following divisions under its authority: 
The Division of Early Childhood and Special Education; The Division 
of Currlcjlum and Pupil Personnel Services; The Division of Compensa- 
tory Education; The Program and Staff Development Division; The Divl- 
sloi of Educational Media Services. 
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Figure 2 
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The Office of School Admlnlstrat Jve Services is headed by an 
Associate Superintendent and has the following divisions under its 
authority: The Financial Services Division; Leadership Services Divi- 
sion; and The Ancillary Services Division. 

The Office of Adult and Vocational Education is headed by an Assis- 
tant Superintendent and has the following divisions under its authority; 
The Division of Planning and Development; The Division of Public Library 
Services; The Division of Adult Programs; and Secondary Schools Programs 
D i vi s ion. 

The Office of Staff Services is headed by an Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and has the following divisions under its authority: Personnel 
Services Division; Budget Services Division; Planning and Evaluation Ser- 
vices Division; Management Information Services Division; Fiscal Services 
Division; and Business Services Division. 

All relationships of the State Department of Education with other 
agencies are directly related to the responsibilities delegated to the 
State Superintendent by the State Board of Education or reposed in him 
by law. The organizational structure Is determined by the Superinten- 
dent, and the individual responsibilities he delegates to subordinate 
officers largely determine the formal relationships which exist between 
the State Department and other agencies. 

In summary, the State Education Agency in Georgia consists of the 
State Board of Educat ion, the State Superintendent of Schools, and the 
State Department of Education. Although the State Board of Education is 
vested with official policy making responsibility, the State Superin- 
tendent has much influence in the policy process. As a constitutionally 
elected state officer, he has much independence. The State Department 
of Education which serves as the professional staff of the State 
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Superintendent has responsibility for administering lews and for generating 
and providing information to the General Assembly, In addition, the 
State Department must interpret such information for the General Assembly. 
Further we should point out that this structural arrangement provides for 
three rather independent actors or groups in the process of educational 
decision making: the State Legislature, the Governor, and the State 
Superintendent. The State Board of Education has a rather wide range 
of formal authority, but its members are selected by the Governor and 
approved by the Senate. And the Board* s control over the State Super- 
intendent is moderated by the fact that he holds an elected constitutional 
pos i t ir^n. 
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THE ISSUE AREAS 

We selected four educational issue areas to permit our examination 
of the system of educational policy making in Georgia. These are finance, 
certification, desegregation, and an area of program improvement. The 
finance issue, it was felt, would gfve us our best opportunity to look 
at the system with all of the actors participating. Certification was 
chosen as a means of viewing the system when the decision making process 
is essentially within the educational arena. Desegregation represented 
an area of strain and afforded, among other things, an opportunity to 
consider the impact of the courts on the system. Each state agency was 
also askC'd to Identify a policy issue that would be representative of 
their efforts to bring about program improvement. In Georgia, this issue 
was the efforts of the SDE to bring about the development and acceptance 
of an accountability program. 

While examination of action in these issue areas may not have pro- 
vided a complete understanding of the educational policy making system 
in Georgia, we believe they did permit us to look at many policy actors 
and the relationships among them. 

School Finance in Georgia 

Before turning to the specific school finance issue in Georgia 
in 1972-73, it is important to describe some of the general features of 
the school finance program in the state. Nearly every sV.ate, including 
Georgia, bases the financing of its elementary and secondary school 
systems largely on some combination of local property taxes and state aid. 
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In Georgia, as In other states, federal grants represent a small part 
of total support. State funds are intended to complement local outlays 
rather than substitute for them. State funds come primarily from sales 
and income taxes while local revenues are derived chiefly from property 
taxes. ; 

An essential aspect of Georgia's state aid program is the Minimum 
Foundation Program for Education (MFPE) which constitutes the equalizing 
part of state aid. The concept behind the foundation program is that a 
"minimum level of education should be provided to every child in Georgia" 
and that it is a state responsibility to see that this minimum level is, 
in fact, provided. 

The MFPE is based upon a formula used to calculate the ^'minimum 
financial needs" of every local schoo] system for each of the following 
subprograms: 

( 1) Teacher' s salaries 

(2) Other certificated personnel salaries 

(3) Pupil transportation 

{k) Maintenance operation and sick leave expenses 

(5) Free textbooks 

(6) Costs for consumable instructional materials 

(7) Library and nonconsumab le materials cost 

(8) Payment for isolated schools 

(9) Travel expenses 

(10) Special education costs 
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(11) Statewide communication costs 

If the people In a particular school district want a higher level 
of education than that provided by the Minimum Foundation Program, they 
O may obtain it by raising local revenue in excess of the required minimum. 
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Any additional revenue so raised remains in the individual school 
district. 

Overall, the state in 1971-72 provided 53.3 per cent of Georgia's 

school revenues, local governments provided 3^-5 per cent, and federal 
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funds made up 12.3 per cent. Eighty per cent, or 3^0-3 million of 

the state funds, were distributed through the equalization formula (MFPE) 

i 

Twenty per cent» or 85.^ million, were distributed on a flat grant basis. 

The personal \ucome in Georgia per child of school age in 1972 was 
$I3f782. Using this index as a measure of "ability," Georgia ranked 
3^th nationally. Georgians spent k^k per cent of their personal income 
on education in 1971-72, which ranked 35th nationally on this measure 
of "effort." The average "expenditure" per pupil in ADA in 1972 for the 
state was $782 which placed Georgia 39th when compared with other states. 
In general, then, we find that the effort and expenditure levels in 
Georgia fall somewhat below those of the other states. 

Using 1969-70 figures for a measure of disparity one finds that 
the highest expenditure district in Georgia was $736 per pupil in ADA 
and the lowest was $36S. The ratio between these two figures is 2.02 
which is a relatively small gap compared to most other states. Georgia 
ranked I 1th on the national School Finance Project Equalization measure 
which again underscores the fact that there Is not a great deal of dis- 
parity in financial support among school districts In Georgia. While 
the question of disparity among district has not been one of high 
saliency in recent years in Georgia, the press for improved teacher 
salaries has been. Since more than 60 per cent of the funds distributed 
by the state go for the support of teacher salaries, it is understanda- 
ble that this issue has been at the center of state education politics 
in recent years. 



The chief financial issue In Georgia at the time of this study 
was concerned with a substantial increase in the state minimum salary 
schedule for teachers. During the 1972 legislative session, the Georgia 
General Assembly granted a 12.5 per cent pay increase to the teachers 
of that state. This pay increase represented a substantial increment-- 
a $910 average raise for all teachers In the state. One has to wonder 
how seich a thing could happen, especially in Georgia where pay for 
teachers t rad i t iona 1 1 y and consistently been among the lowest in 
the nation. An attempt will be made to explain the policy process which 
led to this rather startling outcome. 

The demand for a substantial pay Increase for teachers was led by 
the Georgia Association of Educators (GAE) , the state affiliate of the 
National Education Association. The number one legislative budget 
priority for that organization for the 1972 session was a $1,000 salary 
increase applied to the index salary schedule. Simple mathematics show 
that the GAE came within $90 of Its goal In spite of the fact that the 
$1,000 proposal was considered "pie In the sky at the outset. The $910 
average pay increase was achieved after weeks of consideration. The 
subject of debate was not whether Georgia teachers should have a raise. 
Rather, the focus was on to "whcirf' and *'how much.'* 

From the time of the state's first teacher salary schedule adoption 
in 1937 to the present, there have been two schools of thought in Georgia 
about which teachers should receive raises. Some have felt that any 
raise should be granted across the board--a flat amount for each teacher. 
Proponents of this school of thought cited the big difference between 
beginning and upper experience levels and the fact that the beginning 
salary level is very low. An equally strong case was offered by those 
who advocated an Index schedule which granted raises on the basis of 
certification and experience. Proponents of the index schedule said 



that its value lies in the fact that it tends to reward teachers who 
increase their level of certification by continuing their education and 
obtaining advanced degrees; also that it keeps experienced teachers In 
the classroom. 

The GAE and most other education interest groups favored the second 

plan, which is in current use. Legislators were divided on the issue, 

however, and thus a strong debate ensued in the General Assembly. The 

minority in the General Assembly pushed for across-the-board raises and 

this represented a threat to the GAE demand. But this opposition became 

very diffuse as the sal lency of the issue increased. Representative 

James ''Slopp/' Floyd was the chief opponent to the GAE efforts. Serving 

as co-chairman of the Joint Appropriations Committee, Floyd was given to 

making rather flamboyant comments, for example: 

I want to give them the raise... but I don't think teachers are a 
special breed of people. Other state employees also need raises. 

Some teachers aren't worth a darn. ..some are alcoholics and 
homosexua I s . 

While teachers write their legislators requesting salary in- 
creases, Georgia teachers don't want to pay more taxes. ^7 

Floyd also criticized the GAE for employing Morton Shapiro to lobby in 
the General Assembly for teacher raises. Shapiro was the lobbyist who 
had earlier spearheaded the successful Atlanta Garbage Strike. 

To a lesser degree, but nevertheless a serious concern, was the 
issue of "how much" of a raise was to be granted. The GAE stood firm 
for its $1,000 demand. Governor Carter felt that a $kOQ raise was more 
in line with increases being offered to persons in other areas of ser- 
vice, such as Welfare and Health, The SBE listed in its 1972 budget 
request a $600 teacher raise as his first priority, but the additional 
$400 raise was its sixteenth priority. 



The GAE and the other education interest groups had data to support 
the demand for higher teacher pay. Among their more impressive facts 
Were: 

K 50.9 per cent of Georgia's teachers earn below $7,500 per year. 

2. 65 Georgia school systems (33 per cent) have no local salary 
supplement. 

3. 82 Georgia school systems {k3 per cent) have local supplements 
below S^fOO. 

k. Georgia ranks 15th In total population. 

5. Georgia ranks I3th in public school enrollment. 

6. Georgia ranks I'fth in full-time professional staff. 

7. Georgia ranks k3rd In per pupfl expenditure, 

8. Georgia ranks ^9th, with Mississippi, in the low percentage of 
students who enter high school and graduate. 

As the fig'-t for the teacher pay raise gathered momentum, it grew 
difficult for legislators to oppose It. The pay raise escalated from 
$300 to $910, first In the House and then In the Senate, with each body 
making additions to the initial Increase provided. As Sloppy Floyd 
stated later, "We (the General Assembly) may have outdone ourselves," 
This remark suggests that eventually even he got on the bandwagon. 

Three factors may be identified as contributing to the teacher pay 
ra i se: 

1. The legislature wanted to out-do the Governor who was only 
passfvely supporting the issue. 

2. The money was available, 

3. The 1972 session preceded an election year for members of the 
General Assembly and legislators saw that the Issue had enough 
public support that It was politically wise to give the raise. 

It Is especlaUy Interesting to note that legislators, when referring 

to the finance issue were reluctant to give credit to the apparent 

"winners" in this demand — the GAE. They insisted upon the above m^entioned 
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reasons and many added that they had strong personal convictions of their 
own or that they had been influenced by locally-based teacher power as 
opposed to the GAE. To us, the GAE appears to be the *'winner" on this 
issue and Governor Carter seejns to have suffered the greatest loss, 
though this may be undeserved. 

Perhaps Governor Carter would have been better off politically had 
he supported the salary increase more vigorously. As it turned out, his 
passive support was interpreted by ma»iy to have been actJve resistance. 
This was not actually the case. When the Federal Pay Board failed to 
approve the 12.5 per cent increase requested for teachers, the Governor 
was among those that supplied Superintendent Nix with positive support 
for requesting approval for the full amount of the raise. In Carter's 
own words: *'We will support every avenue in an effort to compensate 
Georgia's teachers for the losses they have sustained due to this action." 
(The Pay Board had only approved 7.5 per cent.) It appeared, at this 
point in time, that the level of the teacher increase was only a secon- 
dary concern and that there was a closing of the ranks in Georgia against 
the Federal Pay Board. ^ 

The Accountability Program 

Interest in the concept of educational accountability in Georgia 
was perhaps inspired most K>y the presence of Leon Lesslnger at Georgia 
State University. Dr. Lesslnger Is known as ''Mr. Accountability,'' and 
as he traversed the state giving lectures on the importance of educational 
accountability, he generated much concern among legislators and education 
officials in Georgia for some kind of positive action in this area. 

In 1S)69, perhaps in response to the accountability stimulus, the 
State Board of Education initiated the Georgia Assessment Project under 
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the State Department of Education Division of Planning and Research, The 
Georgia Assessment Project (GAP) was designed to accomplish three tasks: 

1. The determination of goals for education in Georgia 

2. The translation of these goals Into specific behavioral objectives 

3. The development of a measuring and assessmcr^t system to tetermine 
if these objectives were being accompl ished.59 

In December of 1969» GAP presented a report to the State Board that was 
thought to be the completion of task number one. The Division of Plan- 
ning, Research, and Evaluation published Goals for Education in Georgia 
in 1970. 

At that point in time, rather than focusing on behavioral objectives, 
the GAP focused its attention on initiating a statewide assessment program, 
using standardized tests. This program was implemented, and Included 
the testing of the 4th, 8th, and 12th grade students. The difficult 
task of establishing specific objectives or hoped for outcomes has still 
not been accomplished. 

However, much legislative concern centered on having specific state- 
wide standards for what students should have learned by a given grade 
level, as opposed to the broad goals outlined in the GAP publication. 
Standards, it was suggested, would provide a better basis for interpreting 
what the state assessinent scores meant. Concurrent with the emerging 
demand for educational accountability on a statewide basis, was a grow- 
ing controversy over the releasing of test scores. At first, the State 
Board released scores only to the local districts. It was then up to the 
Individual district to decide whether these scores should be released 
to the public. The issue of releasing test scores to the public broke 
into the headlines in January, 1972, with the Governor stating that he 
was in favor of making the scores available to the public. At the same 
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time. State Representative Michael S. Egan of Atlanta stated, "Only 

through comparing scores between systems could the public determine if 

the tremendous amounts of tax money for education was being spent wisely.' 

In April, 1972 the Assistant Attorney General advised the State Board of 

Education that the practice of not releasing the scores, and the state's 

open records law were in conflict. The S{jL,(^Figed its policy on re- 

porting test scores at the May, 1972 Board meeting; all scores would 

henceforth be reported to the press. 

As the interest in educational accountability continued to grow, 

Superintendent Nix became a strong advocate of the movement. He gave 

many speeches across the state In support of the accountability program. 

He attempted to clarify what was meant by accountability, perhaps with 

dubious results. From one of his speeches came the following: 

Accountability is on every tongue and pen, and It is one 
of those terms that Is so nebulous, so difficult to define, 
it can mean something different to every person who attempts 



an interpretat lon."^ 

Nix went on to give his own personal Interpretation of accountability — 

equating it with "responsibility." 

At the Annual Convention of Georgia School Superintendents and 

Principals in 1972, Nix's address called for public school administrators 

To develop some form of accountab I 1 i ty . . . and to put it 
into practice without her.ltating In order to achieve mutual 
respect with the public and to restore credibility and con* 
fidence in our cause for education. 

In a speech before teachers at Macon, Georgia, Nix became more specific: 

An accountabi Uty system should Include specific educa- 
tional objectives, ways to measure how well the system has 
done in helping students reach their goals, and ways of 
evaluating teachers on how well their students perform. 

About this time. Representatives Sani Nunn and Robert Farrar decided 

to propose an accountability bill. Nunn*s interest in educational 




accountability, and possibly the fact that he was anticipating running 
for a U. S. Senate Seat (which he won), spurred him to take this action. 
Farrar, as Chairman of the House Education Committee, apparently shared 
Nunn*s enthusiasm in initiating accountability legislation. 

Nunn and Farrar went to the staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Plannirvg, Research, and Evaluation, and asked them 
to draw up a proposal. This Division, with the approval of the Super- 
intendent, proceeded to accommodate these representatives, and in 
January, 1972, Nunn and Farrar presented a proposal to the General 
Assembly. The proposal was really designed to be a School improvement 
Act, and it included much more than accountability. Basically, the bill 
had four components: 

1. Accountability In terms of testing and performance 

2. Evaluation and tenure procedures for teachers 

3. Teacher improvement and staff development 
Research and development of new procedures 

According to a state department official, the comprehensive nature 
of the bill contributed to Its demise. It simply included too many 
things. in addition, ft became very clear that any accountability bill 
would have to be saleable to the legislature In terms of long-term 
funding procedures. The legislature was demanding Information concerning 
what they were buying before they would commit resources. It became 
apparent also that widespread involvement In developing a plan would be 
a necessity If such a plan were to be acceptable to major policy parti- 
cipants. 

The Georgia Association of Educators was cautious about the Bill 
from the beginning. For instance, their Legislative Bui letin . of 
February 3, 1972, said in part; 



Your GAE representatives feel some sort of accountability 
is inevitable, but they neither endorse nor reject the proposed 
legislation. It is for you to decide and then to make your 
own judgment known to your association and legislators. 

The GAE objected most strongly to the "evaluation of teachers" element 

of the package fearing that teachers would be the primary targets of the 

measure. Stress on teacher evaluation, in turn, created greater concern 

on the part of teachers for improved tenure rights. In addition, the 

National Education Association had advised the GAE not to accept specific 

goals without giving due consideration to tenure. Lastly, though the 

National Teacher's Examination was not explicitly provided for in the 

bill. It was widely discussed as a method of improving the quality of 

teachers. This caused much concern in the GAE. 

The Georgia School Boards Association, on the other hand, expressed 
reservations about teacher tenure p'^ovisions already in the bill, feel- 
ing this would tie their hands in getting rid of incompetent teachers. 
School Superintendents and building administrators were concerned about 
the effects of cocriparing schools and the pressures it would place on 
them. (This was prior to the May Board action wh'ch called for the 
release of test scores to the public.) They joined teachers in expres- 
sing their reservations to the GAE and legislators. 

The State Board of Education was basically supportive of an account- 
ability plan but there was some fear that the legislature was Infringing 
on the Board *s policy domain. 

The GAE passed a resolution in late February (near the end of the 
session) asking that the legislature delay action on the accountability 
bill for a one year period. This resolution Dassed primarily because 
it was felt that the State Board would be given ample time to develop 
a more viable plan taking into consideration those aspects of Nunn's 
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plan that were most under attack. Hopefully, the Board's procedure 
would reflect widespread involven>ent in the development of the plan 
and take account of long-range budget cons i de rat ions . 

As a last ditch effort to pass at least a small vestige of the 
Accountability Bill, the House Education Committee reported out a sub- 
stitute bill which called for the approval of the demonstration schools 
concept. Basically, this was no more than a legal mechanism to enable 
designated schools, or school districts, to prepare their Minimum Founda- 
tion Program budget according to a proposed plan. The strict line Item 
budget requirements of the MFPE in Georgia do not allow for flexibility 
in terms of program. This **approved plan** concept passed in the House, 
but, due to a lack of time before the sessions ended, it was never con- 
sidered in the Senate. 

There was general agreement across a range of policy actors that 
the 1972 Accountability Bfll did not pass for these reasons: 

1. It was much too comprehensive, 

2. Its formulation had not Included widespread Involvement. 

3. Its basic idea (I.e., accountability) was unclear to many 
pol Icy actors. 

k. It was opposed by the GAE and GSBA. 

It- appears to us, that if the State Department of Education is to 
play an effective role In bringing about accountability legislation, 
it will have to effectively involve the major Interest groups (GAE, 
GSBA, and GASS) in the process of drawing up an accountability package. 
The GAE Is certain to push for the Inclusion of adequate tenure provi- 
sions, and ft seems unlikely that the State Board of Education and 
State Department of Education will support the tenure provision section 
of a comprehensive bill. The lumping together of numerous educational 
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concepts in one bill tends to confuse the legislature but the GAE will 
not support accountability with teachers "under the gun" without better 
tenure laws. 

The Certification Issue ?n Georgia 

On June l8, J969> the Georgia State Board of Education adopted a 
*'Five-year Teacher Certification Policy." Basically, this adoption 
stipulated that a career professional certificate should be issued only 
on the completion of the following requirements: 

1. An approved master's degree program or its equivalency and 

the recommendation of the institution conferring the degree, and 

2. Three years of successful teaching experience as certified 
by the employing superintendent. 

The proposal was presented the State Board by Associate Super- 
intendent Titus Singletary on behalf of the Georgia Teacher Education 
Council (GTEC). The proposal had been developed over an eighteen mor:th 
period with little open resistance or conflict. 

The demand for the upgrading of the certification requirements in 
Ge^orgia developed from two or three different sources. The universities 
felt a fifth year requirement would provide time for the better prepara- 
tion of teachers with regard to new concepts and experiences In education. 
The State Department and the Georgia Association of Educators felt a 
need to improve and upgrade the requirements for granting the profes- 
sional certificate, particularly in keeping with changes being made in 
other states. In a position paper prepared for the spring meeting of 
the GTEC the State Department of Education said in part: 

The teaching profession recognizes that the increasing 
demands of society and the growing complexity of the respon- 
sibilities of the teacher require grevQter teacher maturity, 
additional knowledge and skill, and strong professional 
qualifications. In light of these facts, the profession Is 



committed to contJnuousupgradirtg of professional standards, 
and the lay public has given support to this effort through 
salary differentials which encourage higher levels of pre- 
pa rat ion. 63 

The general public had also begun to raise questions about the quality 
of teachers and their training. With the continual increase in educa- 
tional costs, the expectation that the quality of instruction would also 
be improved was being projected by the public at large. 

In November of 1966 the Georgia State Board of Education had 
established the Georgia Teacher Education Council to serve as the offi- 
cial recommending body for ce rt i f i cat f on and teacher preparation programs, 
and the job of upgrading certification fell naturally into the hands of 
this body, A proposal was developed by the GTEC and the State Board 
adopted its po 1 f cy recommendation in June of 1969. 

The Georgia Teac! er Education Council is composed of a total of 
seventy-three voting representatives distributed as follows: 

a. Teacher education i nst I tut I ons--each college having a state 
approved teacher education program Is entitled to one 
voting member — a total of thirty-one members. 

b. The Georgia Association of Educators--each department of 
the professional organization is entitled to voting repre- 
sentation as determined by the governing Board of the 
Assoclation--a total of thirty members. 

c. The Georgia Department of Education—eight members. 

d. The State Board of Educat ion--two members appointed by the 
cha ! rman, 

e. The Georgia School Board Association — two members, the 
President, and the past President. 

The inclusion of all of these educational representatives on the 

GTEC virtually assures the passage of any of its recommendations that 

can be internally resolved. The Five-year Teacher Certification Policy 

proved to be no exception. 



Opposition to the change was rrinina^, but sor\e did exist. Tlio 
Chairr>an of the State Board of Education, Ja^es S. Peters 189 years old) 
voiced so'^e opposition to this change in requ i rec^ent s . He feared tfiis 
Height lead to superficial change in that teachers would possibly go to 
college simply to take another handful of "education courses," which 
would merely change their placement on the niinimuni salary schedulc^ with 
no real improvement in tCriching, 

Many teachers were also apprehensive about possible chantjcs i 
cert i f icc3t ion requirements. Would the changes apply to theni' Or, would 
the new plan have a grandfather clause^ The fact that the requirements 
were to be degree-based (Masters Degree) and not merely based on accumu- 
lated hours also caused some concern among young teachers, since this 
requirement would be more difficult to achieve. The opposition cited 
above was never fc.mallzed. Rather, "scattered murmur ings" were more 
characteristic of t *'.e opposition that did exist. 

The Georgia Teache* Education Council worked toward the new require- 
ment during 1 968 and )9t9. The Council appointed a sub-comni i t tee of ten, 
representative of all groups, to draw up specific reccnmendat i ons for 
the fifth year requirement. The sub-committee effectively resolved such 
questions as the master's degree requirements and the experience that 
should be included in the fifth year. 

In April of I9f>9 the sub-committee reported back to the Board a 
position paper outlining the components of the new plan. As mentioned 
earlier, the proposal in its final form was presented by Dr. Singlctary, 
o State Department of Education member of the Council, and was adopted 
wi thout a I terat ion. 

The process of changing the professional tet-jcher certification was 
carried out with little controversy. The State Board of Education and 
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the State Department of Education, by establishing the Georgia Teacher 
Education Council, had involved the major actors in the policy process. 
The GTEC, in essence, servf;d as the Board's agent in working out the 
details of the proposal and bringing about group consensus on the com- 
ponents of the proposal. The entire process was kept within the educa- 
tional arena and at no time involved legislative action or even con- 
s i derat J on. 

Deseqreqat Ion 

Georgia is classed with the deep south states in terms of school 
desegregation efforts. These state** have generally had the highest per- 
centage of black population in comparison with other regions of the 
United States. These states (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisianna, 
North Carolina, South Carolina) at least In the early part of the move- 
ment, generally have been the most resistant to the process of desegre- 
gation of the schools. 

As early as 1951 there was a provision placed in Georgia's school 
equalization program providing that state aid would be automatically 
discontinued to schools that integrated white and Negro students. In 
November, 195^, by a vote of 210,488 to I8l,l48 Georgians approved a 
constitutional amendiTient permitting the operation of a "private school 
system," supported by tuition grants of public funds fn the event the 
General Assembly saw fit to shut down the public schools. 

Herman Talmadge, the U. S. Senator from Georgia, has been a long 
time defender of segregation and in the late 50's urged e boycott of any 
televised program which featured white and black performers. He told 
his followers that "segregation is more important than all other issues." 
The late Ralph McGlll did not think Herman was as blatant on this issue 
ERJC as his father, Eugene, had been in the past. McG i 1 I perhaps thought 



that Herman realized the significance of Che 'ndustrjal age in Georgia 

and wished to retain the support of i ndusit r i a ! i sts . Roy V . Harris, 

owner of the Augusta Courier and a Regent of the University system of 

Georgia, has long been an influential figure in Georgia politicly and 

has also spoken out against desegregation for years. 

Until 1961 the Georgia legislature stipulated that all schools in 

a district were to be closed if a Negro was assigned to a "whiti*" school. 

Southern lawmaking bodies had produced a constant stream of obs I i(jc t i on 

laws in response to desegregation. Eugene Cook, tht^ Georgia Attorney 

General In 1957 stated, "We might as well be candid. Most of these 

laws will be stricken down by the courts in due course." Yet each law 

makes possible another round of motions, briefs, hearings, rulings, and 

appeals. As one segregationist said, **As long as we can legislate, we 
66 

can segregate." The opposition to desegregation in Georgia was reflec- 
tive of the other deep south states; it was generally a poliv'zy of hindrance 
and delay. As noted above, there have been other voices in the state 
such as those of the late Ralph McGill and sonie members of Ihc Atlanta 
business community who wanted to avoid the stigma of another Little Rock. 

S 1 ow as it may have seemed , s i gn i f i cant progress has come about i n 
the overall desegregation of the schools in Georgia. In I968, 83,3 per 
cent of the minority students attended schools composed of 90-100 per 
cent minority students. By 1970 this figure had been reduced to 3^.3 
per cent. In recent years the issue of busing students to achieve desegre- 
gation has captured the headlines In Georgia as it has in other parts of 
the nation. Despite these activities, school desegregation in Georgia 
has not occupied a position of much importance at the state level policy 
arena in recent years. For t lie most part, desegregation has been a 
matter of concern to the courts and to local districts, i.e. Atlanta and 
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Augusta heve been ordered to desegregate. Though the state has not 

taken an active role In this regard, the State Board of Education did 

pass an anti-busing resolution at its September, 1971 Board meeting, 

a part of which read: 

This Board totally and unequivocally rejects the concept 
or idea of transporting or busing their children away from 
their homes to attend school. 

This resolution will serve as a focal point of discussion about state 

level policy action with regard to desegregation in the State of Georgia. 

It came at a time when "busing" was receiving much attention nationally, 

particularly in the Charlotte and Richmond cases, as well as In Georgia, 

specifically in Atlanta and Augusta. 

A Board member, when asked about the board resolution, indicated 
that Board members felt that it was necessary "to speak out on this 
question, and let the people know how we feel." Another member said, 
"We realize our resolution has no legal status, but at least it is a 
symbolic act that shows where we stand." 

Even though the State Board had spoken out against busing in Georgia, 
it is not a fair assessment to cast them in an obstructionist role. 
Their 197) resolution was made in spite of the fact that the Georgia 
Board members had, for the most part, resigned themselves to the fact 
that the Federal Government had and would continue to carry out plans and 
programs of desegregation In Georgia. The busing controversy that de- 
veloped in Augusta and Atlanta had escalated the Board^s concern over 
one of the mechanics of desegregation. 

There has been little or no demand for the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education or the State Board of tducation to solve desegregation 
problems in Georgia. The role of the State Department has been limited 
to providing technical and supportive services to local districts seeking 



compliance with HEW and court guidelines. This help has been provided 
through the State Department's Office of Leadership Services. The 
Office consists of a director and a field staff of fifteen. A representa- 
tive of the Office serves in one or more of the eighteen area planning 
and development districts and makes his services available to school dis- 
tricts that call upon the State Board or the State Department for assis- 
tance. 

The State Superintendent of Schools has taken a very visible stand 

against busing. This is somewhat unusual in that most state-level 

schoo 1 officials have attempted to avoi d the des eg re gat ion ques t ion . A 

series of statements have been selected from speeches given by the 

State Superintendent during the time period 1970-1972. These excerpts 

wi I I i I lustrate the position that the State Superintendent has taken on 

this topic* In his press statement concerning the opening of schools 

tn Georgia in August of 1970, the State Superintendent said, in part: 

....Superintendents, principals, and teachers in the state's 
public schools have gone beyond the call of duty in their 
efforts to create an atmosphere of hope and progress as they plan 
for the openiiig of school this fall. ,They have worked in the 
face of odds that seemed impossible at times, especially as 
they tried to meet requirements of officials of the U. S. Office 
and Department of Health, Education and Welfare concerning 
racial balance in schools. As they tried to please HEW offi- 
cials, they have at the same time been caught in conflicting 
rulings of federal district and circuit cou rts , they have 
lacked the clarification of the U. 5. Supreme Court, which 
is not planning to even consider until October the crucial 
question of busing in the Charlotte, North Carolina school 
system. 

In November, 1971 in a speech in Atlanta given at an AASA Con- 
ference on pupil transportation, the State Superintendent again made 
his position in respect to busing school children known to all: 

....We operate the school buses in this state for the purpose 
of education, not to solve problems that have their basis in 
economic factors and are created by housing patterns. It is 
time to stop asking the schools in this state and this nation 
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to solve all of th^e ills of society. The schools have been 
the battleground of those who would eliminate poverty, of 
those who would teach retlgion, and of those who would have 
us not teach religJon. Now the schools are being asked to 
solve problems that can only be solved finally be the enforce- 
ment of IfeTWS insucing open housing for all segments of society... 
Wilson Riles also sard — and again I agree with him — that we 
are never going to Integrate Watts. The solution to the 
problem of the ghettos in our cities like Los Angeles and 
Atlanta is not to bus children into an artificial environment 
where they feel self-conscious and out-of-place. 

' In February of 1972, after a crisis in Augusta over desegregation 

and the busing of students, the State Superintendent issued a statement 

from which we quote: 

The crisis that has occurred in Augusta as a result of 
federal court orders requiring busing for racial balance is 
a deplorable situation. Because of unreasonable, even irra- 
tional, requirements of the court, children are being hurt. 

I have consSstently expressed my position against busing 

to achieve racial balance. The State Board of Education, in 
its resolution adopted In September, 1971, took a similar 
strong anti-busing position. *'l repeat, I do not support 
busing to achieve racial balance; neither do 1 condone the 
boycott o\' public schools by children In opposition to busing." 

The position taken by State Superintendent Nix on the issue of 
busing is reflective of statements that were being made by many elected 
public officials at this time (1970-72). This position on busing was 
espous^ed not only in Georgia and the South but ?:ir?ilar statements were 
emerging from all sections of the country. The U. S. Congress even 
considered an amendment to the Constitution to deal with the problem. 

In an appearance before the House Judiciary Committ^ie on February 

29, 1972, in Washington D.C, Superintendent Nix stated: 

During the years before the question became a national 

issLv, Southern Opposition to busing to achieve racial balance 
was looked upon purely as a matter of racial prejudice. Now, 
I hope, It is clear to anyone who thinks rationally that there 
«re a great many valid objections to busing which have their 
basis not in racial prejudice, but In the desire to provide 
the best quality education on the most equitable basis for 
Q every child, no matter who he is or where he happens to live. 
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....I am very much in favor of either legislation or a con- 
st i tut i ona I amendment that will c I ea r up the quest i on of 
busing. Right now we are so hampered by conflicting court 
rulings that it takes herculean effort to carry on any kind 
of educational program at all. In Augusta, we have court- 
set quotas for specific schools; in Atlanta we have a more 
lenient ruling that requires busing only if it will further 
integration; in Richmond, Virginia, we have a court order 
that invalidates school system lines and orders busing 
among school systems. 

....Where will we stop requiring busing, if the Richmond 
decision stands? Are we going to be required to bus across 
state lines? Of course, that is an absurd idea, but only 
slightly more so than the solution recently proposed by 
lawyers contesting the Atlanta court decision. Their 
proposal is that children be bused across town, north to 
south, and east to west, in many cases from one school that 
is 70 per cent black enrollment to another school that is 
also 70 per cent black. 

There can be little doubt in anyone's mind where the State Super- 
intendent stood on the issue of busing. Being opposed to busing was 
not a difficult posture since it appears that many people in Georgia 
lend their overwhelming support to an anti-busing stance. 

There was also an obvious absence of concerted effort by minority 
groups to affect policy change at the state level with regard to dese- 
gregation. Apparently perceived receptivity to such demands were such 
that efforts appeared to be more usefully directed at local and federal 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF EOUCATION POLICY ACTORS IN GEORGIA 



The relationships anx)ng the actors in the Georgia education policy 
making system and their impact on the decisions that were made is a 
necessary part of our understanding of that system. We have attempted 
to determine this by using structured and open-ended interviews, ques- 
tionnaire data, and by examining documentary sources. Questions per- 
taining to four specific issue areas in the case study and about 
questions of a more general nature were used to gain overall perceptions 
about the role, Influence, and other characteristics of each actor or 
group of actors. 

In rooking at the relationships among actors we should point out 
that some relationships will be noted more than once. This occurs when 
different actors report their perceptions of the same events. In some 
instances these perceptions are In agreement while in others they differ 
to some degree. Each actor obviously interprets the event from his 
perspect ?ve. 

The Role of the State Superintendent 

Jack Nix attracted the attention of Atlanta's businessmen and 
legislators while he was serving as State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. As he pushed for and accomplished the building of vocational 
and technical centers he emerged as a man that is "decisive and willing 
to move quickly." It soon became evident to some of his associates that 
he had his eye on the top executive post in education. His opportunity 
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came earlier than expected when his predecessor announced to Nix that he 
was retiring and that he wanted Jack to fulfill unexpired term. Nix 

was officially appointed by the Governor, and took the post on January 1, 
1966. 

Nix has continued as State Superintendent since I966. He success- 
fully fulfilled his interim responsibilities and also managed to gain 
significant political support. He ran unopposed for the state super- 
intendency in November, I966. He conducted no campaign and his total 
expenditure was limited to the filing-fee cost. During the next four 
years he established himself firmly as the top school executive in Georgia 
and was consequently re-elected to office in 1970. Again he was unopposed 
and had no campaign expense. 

The State Superintendent in Georgia Is a constitutional officer 
elected by popular vote. This gives him a power base of his own and 
Jack Nix has taken full advantage of this provision. Although he must 
follow and carry out the policies of the State Board of Education, his 
job security is otherwise very mucli Independent of the Board. 

The ability of the State Superintendent to cultivate and develop 
his Influence in the Georgia General Assembly is of critical importance 
because it Is up to that legislative body to approve the budget each 
year. The Governor cannot control the State Superintendent or the 
methods he chooses to employ In working with the legislature. Jack Nix 
has proven himself to be extremely Influential In the legislature In 
promoting legislation he supports and blocking legislation he opposes. 

The political stylo of the State Superintendent has proven to be 
very effective In Georgia. He spends much time and effort building 
support for his policy proposals before they get to the floor of the 
General Assembly. At times he focuses his attention on getting legis- 
O lative support by lobbying with key legislators. On other occasions 
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he concentrates his energies on gaining the i^upport of a broader con- 
stituency (e.g., interest group leaders or local school administrators). 
When it is necessary he is willing to comprcfni se. In short, he "knows 
the ropes" in the Georgia policy arena and has been able to build for 
himself a strong, independent image. 

To get a better picture of how the State Superintendent in Georgia 
relates to the different policy actors, it seems useful to draw from our 
Interviews with other actors. We wMI begin by discussing his relation- 
ship with the State Board of Education. 

Since the State Board of Education in Georgia is appointed by the 
Governor, one might think that the Governor would, through the Board, 
exercise at least indirect control over the Superintendent. This has 
not proven to be the case. Even though Governor Carter has been able 
to name five new members during the term of his office, he does not con- 
trol the Board. The fact that the Governor cannot succeed himself miti- 
gates against the possibility of his exercising much control. In fact, 
the Governor In Georgia Is a "lame duck** from the time he enters office. 

Superintendent Nix has managed to maintain a good working relation- 
ship with his Board. He sees himself as "not influential," however, in 
recommending candidates for the State Board of Education to the Governor. 
However, the State Board expert on the State Department staff gave Nix 
a "somewhat influential" rating on this item. 

Nix and his top staff agreed that in presenting proposals to the 
Board, he most frequently meets with the entire Board to present either 
an outline or a detailed plan for Board reaction. Six of the seven Board 
members Interviewed indicated agreement with that procedure. Only one 
member suggested that Nix often "meets informally with individual Board 
mcn^bers to discuss ideas." 
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According to our data, Board members do not frequently oppose Nix 
on policy issues, though recently a Governor Carter bloc seems to have 
emerged. This bloc has not yet taken Issue with Nix. More appropriately, 
ft can be safd that its members may ce somewhat more sensitive to the 
Governor's position than ar^ the other Bot^rd members. 

In an effort to detertTifne the way In which the State Superintendent 
and the SBE viewed the job of the State Superintendent we asked them to 
respond to questions reflecting the statements shown in Table I. 

The responses to these questions reflect a high level of agreement 
between the State Superintendent and the SBE members as to the role of 
the State Superintendent. The only area of wide disagreement was in the 
positions taken in respect to the selection of State Board members 
(question k) . The State Superintendent preferred a more active role on 
this question than did the majority of Board members. The mixed response 
by the SBE to question five could be a sign of the growing stress between 
the Governor and the State Superintendent. It Is apparent from these 
responses that both the SBE and the State Superintendent view the role 
of the State Superintendent as a strong, active one. Moreover, on nine 
of the ten questions the SBE members displayed a high level of agreement 
among themselves. 

Turning now to the State Department staff, Nix has maintained a 

good working relationship with the staff. He said: 

The State Department staff do not always agree with me or 
the Board. Often they strongly present alternatives. Once a 
decision has been made, however, all of us support that decision. 

Although the State Board of Education has formal employment authority 

over the State Department of Education, with the exception of the Super* 

intendent. Nix appears to have considerable influence in this regard. 

ERIC 
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TABLE I 

PERCEPTIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT AND STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION MEMBERS (7) REGARDING THE ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
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Role of State Superintendent 



Agree 



State 

Supt, SBE 



1, A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should assume leadership in shaping the 
policies enacted by the SBE, 

2, A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should maintain a neutral stand on educa- 
tion policy issues that are very contro- 
versial among the citizens of his state. 

3, A State Superintendent (CommJss Joner) 
should actively seek to influence legis- 
lative leaders with regard to education 
pol icies. 

k. A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should work to have people he respects 
become members of the SBE, 

5, A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should administer the SDE and leave policy 
matters to other state officials, 

6, A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should actively work with party leaders 

in order to attain education policy goals. 

7, A Statet Superintendent (Conwii ss ioner) 
should take a policy position in which he 
believes even when most professional edu- 
cators may be hostile. 

8, A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should be the principal advocate of major 
changes In state education policy, 

9- A State Superintendent (Comml ss f oner) 
should actively seek to influence federal 
legislation that affects public education 
in his state. 

10. A State Super Fntendent (Commissioner) 
should allow local district officials as 
much leeway as possible in dealing with 
educat iona i i ssues . 



D i saqree 



State 

Supt, SBE 



response of State Superintendent. 
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Communication between the office of State Superintendent and legis- 
lative leaders, as rated by the State Superintendent and two of his 
assistants who served as legislative experts, is shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

RATING OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN STATE SUPERINTENDENT AND LEGISLATIVE 
LEADERS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS LEGISLATIVE EXPERTS 



I ndivi dual/Group Excellent Good Fair Poor 



Speaker of the House 




S 


E 




E 


Presiding Officer of the 


Senate 




S 




E E 


Minority Party Leader in 


the House 


S 


E 




E 


Minority Party Leader in 


the Senate 








SEE 


Appropriations Committe i 


in House 


S 


E 


E 




Appropriations Committee 


in Senate 


S 


E 


E 




Education Committee in House 


S 


E 


E 




Education Committse in Senate 


S 


E 


E 




Joint Finance Committee 






S 







S - State Superintendent; E - Legislative Expert. 



In only one case does there seem to be a difference among the respon- 
dents; the State Superintendent is a little more optimistic about rela- 
tions with the presiding officer of the Senate. Apparently, this communi- 
cation has paid off. In terms of success in getting State Department 
proposals enacted by the legislature, the State Superintendent, the SDE 
legislative experts, and the legislators all give high marks as can be 
seen in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 



RATING OF SUCCESS OF SUPERINTENDENT IN GETTING PROPOSALS ADOPTED 
BY THE LEGISLATURE GIVEN BY THE SUPERINTENDENT, SDE 
LEGISLATIVE EXPERTS (2) AND LEGISLATORS (13) 





Rat i ngs 


Supe r- 
i ntendent 


c n c 

SDh 
Experts (2) 


Leg i s- 
lators (13) 


1 . 


Almost always successful 




E 


1 


2. 


Successful most of the time 


S 


E 


12 


3. 


Successful about half the 
t ime 










Successful less than half 
the time 








5. 


Almost always successful 









The Superintendent and his two aids indicated that the SDE had increased 
Its influence with the legislature in recent years. The responses of 
the legislators that we interviewed seemed to be in strong agreement wUh 
the self-evaluation of the State Department spokesmen. 

The thirteen legislative Interviewees were selected from the House 
and Senate Education and Appropriation Conmittees and from the ranks 
of legislative leadership. The four Education Committee legislators 
gave Nix high marks as an education authority, as a source of informa- 
tion, as a lobbyist, and as a master of pol 1 1 lea 1 know-how. They agreed 
that his influence did not come from the Democratic party. The one 
Republican committee member was somewhat more modest in his praise of 
Nix than were the three Democrats. All agreed that Nix has little 
influence with the Governor, but they indicated that he has more poli- 
tical influence on education issues than does the Governor. 

The response of the four Appropriation Committee members were very 
similar to those of Education Committee members. They tended to be even 



stronger in their praise of the State Superintendent's political know-how 
and education expertise. Said one, ''He practices good public relations 
throughout the year." Overall, the committee members held Nix in h ? gh 
regard. They made use of the information he provided, and they were 
influenced by his position. 

The five House and Senate leaders saw the State Superintendent 
as a respected education authority, as a provider of useful information, 
as an effective lobbyist, and as a person v^lth great political know-how. 
They did not ascribe his influence to any position in the Democratic 
party, and they saw him as having little or no influence with the Governor. 

The real key to Superintendent Nix's success seems to reside in his 
very good relations with the legislators. Four of the five educational 
interes" group leaders emphasized tins point; one even went so far as 
to refer to his "charm with the I ev'/nakers One high official in the 
State Department, in reference to his popularity in the legislature, com'- 
mented "Some (legislators) are even mentioning his name as a candidate 
for Governor." 

The relationship between Nix and the education interest group leaders 
is an interest ing one . One interest group spokesman said that Nix is 
"the best Superintendent Georgia has ever had." The basis for this 
appraisal is found in his legislative relations and the abj 1 ity of his 
office to generate a data base. Two ^..f the educational interest-group- 
lf*ader respondents commented on "his homework" or "mastery of information." 
I ilerest group leaders also indicated respect for his capacity to marshal 1 
cooperation on the part of the Georgia Association of Educators, the 
Georgia School Boards Association, and the State Board of Education. 
Only two reasons for any lack of success were noted: competition for 
dollars and ignoring of local superintendents. 
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During Nix's first five years in office he operated free of inter- 
vention by the Governor in the educational policy arena. Cari Sanders 
and Lester Maddox made no reai attempts to tnvolve themselves in educa- 
tional policy making. This changed when Governor Carter was elected to 
office in 1971. Interviews with the Governor and two of his staff mem- 
bers suggest that the Governor sees himself as an "education" Governor. 
His campaign platform included the following issues: statewide testing, 
career education, remedial reading, and early childhood development. 
His educational background included his serving (1) as a local board 
member, and (2) as Chairman of the Senate Education Committee. 

Governor Carter has openly criticized the traditional incremental 
budgeting approach used by all state departments, including the State 
Department of Education. He argues that the traditional method takes 
as a given that a prosr^-n from the previous year is worth maintaining. 
The Governor advocates a zero-based bu;;,geting technique that calls for 
yearly evaluation of existing programs, and a recycling of only those 
programs that justify themselves in cost/benefit terms. Superintendent 
Nix has opposed the Governor on this issue claiming that the system 
being recommended by Carter is too complicated, and not necessary. 
The Governor and his educational expert, Larry Gess, drew up a proposed 
revision of the Georgia Minimum Foundation Program for Education which 
the State Superintendent and State Department of Eoucatio.i opposed. 

Carter has taken the position that his primary concern is the 
delivery of services to the children in Georgia. He employs a strong 
child-benefit approach. He soes Nix, on the other hand, as not being 
primarily interested in child-benefit. Carter indicates that Nix's 
recommendations "are not based on needs analyses of educational outcomes, 




and that his primary concern is with the organ i Zut i ona i health of the 
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State Deparcment and with teacher benefits." This has tended to put 

Nix in a difficult position. A primary source of Nix's support comes 

from the education comnunity (especially GAE) and he ::an hardly afford 

to disavow his interest in teacher benefit. He has tried, with some 

success, to link teacher benefit to child benefit, but the question of 

relationship still persists. 

A Governor's staff member quite clearly described the relationship 

between Governor Carter and Superintendent Nix: 

....both are bright and dynamic. Nix, however, sees himself as 
the constitutional leader of education in the State and feels 
that the Governor should leave education policy to him. Carter 
sees Nix on the other hand as not being primarily interested 
in child benef i t . . . . the accountability base. 69 

Tne Governor Insists that neither the State Department nor the GAE 
^ has ever promoted any innovative programs In education. According to 

Carter, every governor has had Hevelop his own staff and programs with 
little help from the State Department of Education. 

Governor Carter and two of his staff members agreed that the Office 
of the State Superintendent was among their most important sources of 
advice and ideas (rating of 2 on a 4 point scale). However, they also 
contended that to secure such information, the initiative had to be taken 
by the Governor's office. Nix contended that his office was the mo^it 
important source (rating of 1 on a point scale) of advice and Ideas 
to the Governor. 

Two conditions may help to explain the conflict between the State 
Superintendent and the Governor, The first Is the political strength of 
the Superintendent. He has done well at the polls, and appears to have 
the support of school people. Moreover, his leadership Is clearly evident 
in the legislature. The second condition has to do with constitutional 
provisions surrounding the two offices. The Governor is not permitted to 

O 
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succeed himself, hence he must ser*ve a four year term and then watt for 
four years if he desires to run again. The Superintendent, on the other 
hand, as the Governor contends, sees himsetf as the "permanent consti- 
tutional officer'' for education. 

The Role of the State Board of Education 

The Georgia State Board of Education maintains a rather apolitical 
stance and is somewhat dependent upon the initiation of the State Super- 
intendent in the area of policy formulation. Until recently the SBE 
was rather harmonious with very little conflict present on the Board. 
The current conflict between the Governor and State Superintendent has 
generated some conflict on the SBE, but it is not yet clear if this 
situation is merely temporary. The SBE appeared to play a minimal role 
at best with the legislature and educational interest groups. Board mem- 
bers in general indicated that Board appointees did not seek a position 
on the SBE. When Board members were asked to evaluate the influence of 
individuals in reconmend! ng potential members for the SBE to the Governor, 
they responded as shown in Table The evaluations of influence on the 
part of State Board members did not differ substantially from those made 
by the Governor's office and the State Superintendent. The Governor's 
staff respondent placed more stress on the Influence of legislators, 
party leaders, and members of the Governor's staff; and the State Super- 
intendent indicated he was not influential In recommending SBE members. 

Most Board members indicated that they spent more than a week per 
month carrying out their Board duties. The agenda for State Board meet- 
ings and related information were received by Board members one week 
prior to each meeting of the Board in most instances. The agendas were 
prepared by the State Superintendent and Board members indicated that 
on rare occasions did they submit items for the agenda. 
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RESPONSES OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMBERS REGARDING THE INFLUENCE 
OF CERTAIN ACTORS IN RECOMMENDING SBE CANDIDATES TO THE GOVERNOR 





Very 


Somewhat 


Not 


1 ndi vi dua 1 s/Groups 


Influent ial 


1 nf 1 uent ia ? 


1 nf 1 uent ial 


Current State Board Members 




3 


k 


State Superintendent of Education 




6 


1 


State Teachers Association 




2 


5 


State Administrator Association 




1 


6 


Members of t:^ Governor's Staff 




5 


2 


Members of the Leg i s lature 


1 


6 




Party Leaders (other than 








legislators) 


1 


k 


2 


Local School Board Members 




3 


k 



The quality of the information supplied by the SDE was r^ted high 
by Board members. Only three members suggested some weaknesses such as 
(I) some technical material not clear, (2) too much material, and (3) ''Some- 
times the i-^ue is settled before we meet." But In general SBE members 
were very positive about the efforts put forth by the State Superintendent 
and SDE in attempting to keep them Informed. The seven Board members 
interviewed evaluated the SDE information in the following manner (R=*7) : 



Almost always meets our needs ♦ 3 

Usually meets our needs , k 

Sometimes meets our needs 0 

Almost never meets our needs 0 



Board members were unanimous in rejecting the view that they should 
be spokesmen for particular geographic or ethnic groups. Board members 
indicated that they were usually in agreement when they were att^empting to 
decide a major policy issue. Board'members characterized the agreement 
on the Board, as follows (R=7) : 
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Board is harmonious, little serious 

d i sagreement 0 

Board is usua 11 y in agreement , but there 

are Board members who sometimes dissent 5 

Board tends to divide jnto rlvai 

factions of nearly equal strength 0 

Board tends to divide Into rival factions, 

but there is a clear working majority 

on the Board 0 

Board often is divided but the lines of 
division depend on the issues that are 
confronting the Board 2 



The responses shown above were rather consistent with our overall impres- 
sions, that is, that there is a relatively high level of agreement and 
harmony on the Georgia SBE. The fact that two members chose response 
number five Is somewhat difficult to explain; it could be indicative of 
the conflict between the State Superintendent and Governor on certain 
education priorities. Board members gave the following reasons for 
agreement on the Board: respect for the State Superintendent, the chair- 
man encourages participation, members are Interested in education, a 
willingness to compromise, and the interesting comment "We don't have 
great influence." In terms of disagreement, four of the seven Board 
members referred to a 1 ibera 1 -conservat 1 ve split. Th 1 s sp 1 i t appears to 
parallel the Carter-Nix division on the Board referred to previously. 
Even though one Board member said, "Carter appointees stick together," 
Board members were unanimous in saying they did not oppose the ^tate 
Superi ntendent . 

Superintendent-Board relationships, part icularly approaches used in 
the preparation of major policy proposals, were examined. Responses from 
the Superintendent and Board members are summarized In Table 5* 
^j^^. The perceptions of SBE members are essentially consistent with the 

™"™'" manner In which the State Superintendent sees himself operating. These 



perceptions are consistent with our impressions, that is, that the State 
Superintendent is very active in developing proposals and submitting 
them to the SBE. In fact, the Board relies on the State Superintendent 
to take tl^e initiative in preparing policy proposals. 

TABLE 5 



PERCEPTIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND BOARD MEMBERS (7) REGARDING 
APPROACHES USED IN THE PREPARATION OF MAJOR POLICY PROPOSALS 







Frequency 




Approach 


Often 


Somet imes 


Rarely 


Never 


Meets informally with individual 
Board members to discuss ideas 


1 


2, S 


3 


\ 


r re sen L s an ou 1 1 i ne or nis loeas 
to a Board committee for its 
react Ions 




1 


^, s 


1 


Presents an outline of his ideas 

to the entire Board for its reactions 


^, s 


0 


1 




Develops a fully detailed proposal 
for a Board committee to consider 




3, S 


3 


I 


Develops a fully detailed proposal 
for the entire Board to consider 


5, S 


1 


1 




Develops a detailed proposal and 
informally solicits the reactions 
of individual Board members before 
presenting it to the Board or one 
of its committees 


1 


k 


1, s 


\ 


Takes Ideas or suggestions from 
Board members and develops these 
into a policy proposal 


2 


3, S 


2 





S - State Superintendent's Responses, 



Some initiative has been taken by members of the SBE In establishing 
a legislative committee to serve as a mechanism for formal presentation 
of Board legislative proposals to the legislature. According to one 
Boa rd member: 
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....This year for the first time we have a legislative committee 
of the Board working with the department staf^ and interest 
group personnel to develop a legislative package to be presented 
to the legislature by the State Department staff. 

Four Board members referred to this committee, all of whom had been 
appointed by Governor Carter. Other informants have suggested the possi- 
bility that the Board legislative committee idea was conceived by the 
Carter bloc as a means of counteracting the personal influence of Super- 
intendent Nix with the Board. 

All Board members agreed that the Board does make legislative recom- 
mendations. Those members that did not refer to the Board legislative 
committee gave support to the idea that Board members communicate legis- 
lative positions to the General Assetnbly by personal contacts with certa/n 
legislators; by written communj cat ions; by Board member appearances at 
hearings; and through the State Superintendent. Legislators had varyiig 
reactions as to whetherHhe State Board communicates its proposals to 
the legislature. Five members of the legislature felt this was done 
through the State Superintendent and five members felt that the SBE did 
not communicate legislative proposals to the legislature. One member of 
-the legi s latu re saidy '^Nix represents the SBE through a chain of command 
that I have never seen broken." Only one legislator had been approached 
by a Board member on a personal basis regarding oroposed legislation, 
and in that case both men were from the same district. Reasons given 
by legislators in explaining "why Board members do not communicate witfi 
them'' included the following: 

(1) They don^t have time--this was referred to twice. 

(2) If they (SBE) became politically involved they would lose 
c red i b i 1 i ty . 

(3) The State Superintendent is employed to do this for them, they 
only advise. 
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Some additional comments reflect and amplify the extent of non i nvo 1 vement 
by Board members in legislative activity. According to the House minori- 
ty leader, "A State Board member has never talked to me since i have been 
*n the legislature (eiaht years)." Another legislator cor.iented^ "I 
know only one Board member and I never see him," 

The State Board expert on the State Department staff indicated that 
St*Ue Board policy positions are primarily communicated through the State 
Superintendent and his staff but that Board members occasionally testify 
at hearings and occasionally submit a letter. He feels that the Board 
has some influence with the legislature in that "they have status as pro- 
fessionals and have a good image," He added, however, that the Board 
has "no political clout." 

When legislators were asked to assess the importance of the SBE in 
actually formulating and working for education legislation they responded 
in the following manner (R«13): 

1. The single most important participant 0 

2. One of the most important participants 6 

3. A participant of minor importance 7 

Not important at all as a participant 0 

The response of the six legislators who selected answer number two is 

somewhat confusing to us, given their previous assessment of the SBE 

members. We believe some legislators h*'?d difficulty separating the role 

of the State Superintendent from that of the SBE on this question. 

The re 1 at (onsh ip between the State Board and the Governor' s of f i ce 

is not as strong as one might expect In a situation where the Governor 

appoints the Board. Board members feel they have limited input into the 

Governor* s legislative proposals. Three of the seven members pointed 

out, however, that "The Governor knows our priorities," Others noted 

that they have input through the State Superintendent, The State Board 
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expert on the Department Staff indicated that the Board does not have 
much input into the Governor's proposals. 

The Governor's staff views the State Board as a minor source of infor- 
mation to the Governor. Some reasons given include the point that Board 
members are often not available; that the State Department represents 
the Board; and the interesting comment, "The CSSO, being an elected 
official, is not subservient to the Board - he acts very independent of 
them," It was felt by the Governor's staff that the Board could (If 
they made an effort) influence the Governor's office. According to one 
respondent, "The Board has the legal authority to make policy, rules, 
regi-lat ions , and guidelines; however, they only act on pressing issues..." 
This is an apparent criticism on the part of the Governor's staff of a 
less than pro-active stance by the State Board on matters of policy. 

The Governor's office reportedly has tended to get involved in 
policy matters that fall within the domain of the State Board. A Gover- 
nor's staff official pointed out that the Governor has been very suppor- 
tive of Career Education and Certification policy matters, and that the 
Governor had actually made some of his own emergency funds available so 
that local educators could attend education conferences. On the other 
hand, five of the seven Board members Interviewed Indicated that the 
Governor, legislators, and party leaders did not try to get involved in 
policy issues over which the State Board of Education has authority. 
This difference may be primarily semantic, caused by different inter- 
pretations of what is meant by the word "involved." To some, "support" 
functions can be viewed as policy participation acts. To Board members, 
"sLcpport" functions apparently were not viewed as such. 

The relationships thot exist between the State Board of Education 




and the educational Interest groups In Georgia are important. According 



to five of the seven Board members interviewed, the Georgia Association 
of Educators and the Georgia School Board Association most frequently 
seek to infl uence the maj or policy decisi ons of the State Boa r d , Bu th 
of these agencies are represented at all Board meetings. Local super- 
intendents also seek to influence the Board, according to two members. 
The local superintendents were mentioned by five Board members as having 
the most actual influence. The GAE and local superintendents are the 
groups whose support is most sought by the State Board. Only one non- 
education group was mentioned as having sotp^ State Board inf Iuence--The 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Five interert group leaders were interviewed, persons representing 
the Georgia Association of Educators, the Georgia School Board Associa- 
tion, and the Georgia Association of School Superintendents. All of 
these respondents agreed that the State Board of Education formalizes 
recommendations of the State Superintendent rather than giving direction 
to policy action. The primary reason given for this phenomena was "that 
is their expected role.^' Three of the five interest group people indi- 
cated that they wcrk with the SBE in policy development. They do this 
by attending Board meetings, mailing legislative programs to the Board, 
and by means of a general exchange of information. 

There does not appear to be any conflict between the State Board 
and educational interest groups. The State Board expert on the State 
Department stafv gave two reasons that may account for this harmony: 

(1) "Carry, oyer*' of the tradition of not questioning the State Board 

(2) The traditional close working relationship of all groups at 
the state level 

Finally, we ask the State Board members to note the importance of 
different individuals or groups in helping them to see state education 
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policy issues as they did. Board member responses to this question are 
summarized !n Table 6. 

YABLE 6 



RESPONSES OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMBERS (7) REGARDING IMPORTANCE 
OF VIEWS OF CERTAIN ACTORS IN CONTRIBUTING TO BOARD POLICY POSITIONS 



Persons/Groups 


Very 
Important 


Important 


Un important 


Views of other Board members 


2 


k 


1 


Views of the State Superintendent 


5 


2 




Views of school people who speak 
for local districts 


2 


5 




Views of political party leaders 




1 


6 


Views of state legislators 


1 


2 


k 


Views of the Governor 


1 


k 


2 


Views of State Teachers Association 




5 


2 


Views of State Administrator 
Association 




5 


2 
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The designation by State Board members of actors important to them was 
found to be liighly consistent with our other findings, that \^ the SBE 
essentially looks to one individual for guidance when it comes to deciding 
major policy decisions, the State Superintendent, 

A review of the Information presented seems to indicate that the 
State Board of Education was not actively involved, other than through the 
State Superintendent and staff, in the legislative process in the General 
Assembly. It was also evident that Its decisions were most influenced 
by the State Superintendent and State Department staff, the local super* 
intendents, and the Georgia Association of Educators. The Board appeared 
to act in a legitimizing capacity, seldom giving initial direction to 
pol icy decisions. 
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A beginning philosophical split has taken place on the Board between 
Governor Carter's appointees and those appointed by former Governor 
Maddox. All of these Board members, however, indicated a supportive 
position with regard to Superintendent Nix, This possibly explained 
the limited dialogue between the State Board and the ' ..vernor's office. 

It appears that the Board of Education enjoys a prestigious Image, 
and carries a low profile. Board meetings are usually conflict-free and 
observers seldom number more than twenty-five people. 

Role of Georgia Legislators 

The chairmen of the four committees that handle most education legis- 
lation, the Appropriations and Education Committees in the Senate and the 
House, were the key legislative leaders in respect to most education 
matters . 

The Senate Appropriations Committee was headed by Senator Frank Coggiri 
who was in his first year as chafnnan of that committee. The Education 
Committee in the Senate was headed by Senator Terrell Starr who was In 
his second year as chairman of that committee. The House Appropriations 
Committee was headed by Representative James "Sloppy*' Floyd who had 
served as chairman of that committee for seven years. The Hou2*e Educa- 
tion Committee had been headed by Representative Robert Farrar for the 
past thrre years. 

In some instances these committees and their chaSmian did not seem 
to play leading roles. In some cases the Governor and his staff attempted 
to work around particular committees and their leaders, particularly when 
they felt other legislators were more sympathetic to their legislation. 
In other cases powerful members of the legislature such as the Speaker 
or Lieutenant Governor, who also serves as President of the Senate, tended 




to overshadow the committees by taking a strong position on legislation. 



It appeared to us that there was one member of the legislature who 
carried more influence than the others in the field of education legis- 
lation and particularly legislation that required continued or new appro- 
priation of funds from the legislature. This legislator was James 
"Sloppy" Floyd, head of the House Appropriations Committee. Mr. Floyd 
was unique in that It appeared that he was not particularly close to any 
segment of the education establishment. His attitude toward the Georgia 
Association of Educators was often negative in fact- (The GAE had sup- 
ported his opponent in the last election). While his relationships with 
the State Superintendent and Governor were polite, one got the impression 
that Mr. Floyd was not control led by anyone. 

In looking at the question of which individuals or groups provided 
the most useful information about the public schools one is struck by the 
large number of sources that were Identified by the thirteen legislators 
that we interviewed, as illustrated In Table 7. 

While th^ re were nine different sources listed, one should note the 
relative concentration of responses In the first four categories. 
Despite these responses, one can also be misled by the relatively high 
scores received by the education Interest groups. Though they are fre- 
quently Identified as a source, a better idea of their Impact is provided 
upon examination of responses to the following question: which source 
of information do you find the most useful? Ten legislators Indicated 
the SOE or State Superintendent provided the most useful Information. 
Three legislators Indicated that either teachers, administrators, or 
Board members in thair local districts provided them with the most useful 
information. It Is worth noting that the education interest groups in 
Georgia cid not receive a single vote in response to that question. 
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TABLE 7 

RATINGS GIVEN INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS WHO PROVIDE INFORMATION ON THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE LEGISLATURE AS NAMED BY LEGISLATORS (13) 



Individual or 
Group Ident ified 



Number of Legislators 
Naming that Source 



SOE or State Superintendent 
Georgia Association of Education 
Georgia School Boards Association 
Local District Sources 
State Board of Education 
Governor and Staff 

Georgia Education Improvement Council 
National Education Association 
Education Commission of the States 



1 1 

9 
9 
6 



This supports the overall Impression we received from Georgia legislators, 
that is, though they recognize the existence of the education interest 
groups at the state level and particularly the GAE , they do not give 
much credit to those organizations in terms of their state level leader- 
ship. When asked why the GAE was influential, twelve of the thirteen 
legislators mentioned local level influence, votes, and attitude toward 
teachers by the genera! publ ic. There was an obvious avoidance of giving 
credit to the state level organization by legislators. The following 
statements from legislators illustrates the point: "The GAE state leader- 
ship Is horrible; whatever strength they have belongs to the teachers 
at the local level.'* ''The GAE and the GSBA are certainly not popular 
with me; teachers in the local commt/nlty deserve the credit for what- 
ever progress has been made." 
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The relationships between members of the state legislature and 
the SDE in Georgia were very positive. The State Superintendent and 
the image ne projected appeared to be largely responsible for this situ- 
ation. The legislators we interviewed appeared to identify the SDE as 
the State Superintendent. When asked who they usually contacted in the 
SDE for information, twelve of the thirteen legislators indicated Super- 
intendent Nix. Eleven of the thirteen legislators indicated that it was 
usually the State Superintendent who contacted them when information 
was requested from the SDE. The vast majority of the legislators we 
interviewed spoke of the State Superintendent in a praiseworthy fashion. 
They indicated that of all the department heads in state government, he 
was by far tUe most successful in dealing with the legislature. They 
gave him extremely high scores on the ability to get his program through 
the legislature. 

In our efforts to find out the reasons behind the influence ascribed 
to Nix we asked the legislators what they thought contr ibuted to his suc- 
cess. They rated the foPowIng factors very high: his status as an 
educational authority, his political "know-how," his ability to supply 
useful information, and his lobbying effort. A number of legislators 
stated that his lobbying effort was a tremendous public and human rela- 
tions approach to the legi s lature. 

Most legislators (12 of 13) Indicated that Superintendent Nix was 
successful most of ^.hc time in gettfng the SOE proposals enacted by the 
legislature. Three members of the legislature stated that if the State 
Superintendent was opposed to an education bMI, the . *' ' ' s chances of 
passage would be greatly diminished. 

The amount of Interaction between the legislature and the State 
Board of Education as a board was minimal at best. the conmun icat ion 
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between these two groups consisted of the submission of the SBE annual 
budyet request (which )s a formalized procedure), a few letters to com- 
mittees or individual members, and some personal contacts. Six of the 
thirteen legislators indicated that they did not have any persona? con- 
tact with state board members. When asked to assess the importance of 
the SBE fn actually formulating and working for educational legislation, 
none of the thirteen legislators felt the SBE was the single most impor- 
tant participant in the process of formulating and working for educa- 
tionci. legislation. Seven of the respondents felt the SBE was one of 
the most important participants and six legislators felt the SBE was a 
participant of minor Importance. 

This was a somewhat mixed appraisal of the influence of the SBE by 
members of the state legislature. The SBE was seen as even less influ- 
ential on a more specific question concerning the Impact of the SBE on 
financial legislation. None of the thirteen legislators felt that the 
SBE played a maior or average role in this area. In fact all of the 
legislators indicated that the SBE playei a role of minor to one of no 
importance in the area of school finance. ^ 

Some of the adjectives used in referring to the SBE by members of 
the legislature as we Interviewed them were: ''rubber stamp" and "Iso- 
lated." Members of the legislature projected an attitude that could 
best be described by the following statement: "The role of the SBE 
member is for prestige r»r»t for input, they are not expected to be active 
in the process; in fact, if they became political in their actions they 
would lose respect." It would appear that the actions of the SBE are 
consistent with the role expectations expressed for them by these actors. 
Two members of the legislature felt that the fact that the State Super- 
intendent was elected would always relegate the SBE to a secondary role 
process. 
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The legislators indicated that the Governor had pushed for educa- 
tional legislation in the areas of early childhood education, vocational 
education, special education, modest increases in teachers' salaries, 
and a revision of the Minimum Foundation Program for Education (MFPE) . 
The Governor's program included early childhood education for three and 
four year olds as well as a program »for handicapped children, which was 
to be partly financed out of federal funds. These programs did not 
meet with the approval of the legislature. The more conservative members 
of the legislature thought Jt was^far too ambitious and "pa»nted" it 
with such phrases as *'wel far i snf' and socialism and labeled (t as a 
glorified Day Care plan that would burden the already overcrowded and 
over-taxed public school system. The fact that State Superintendent Nix 
was less than "lukewarm** on the Governor's early childhood program pro- 
bably helped determine the program's fat^ in the legislature, which was 
the approval of a much scaled down program to the one the Governor had 
env I s ioned. 

The success of the Governor's attempt to rewrite the MFPE program 
largely carried out by his education advisor, Larry Gess, will probably 
meet with success only if It does not run Into opposition from the State 
Superintendent, This is not to say that the legislature will accept 
anything that the Superintendent advocates, but it does seem that If he 
is strongly opposed to legislation in the field of education its chances 
of success are greatly diminished. The Governor's style was described 
as persistent In presenting his legislation. It was pointed out that he 
argued the merits of his case using a public mecia approach. The legis- 
lators felt that the Governor's chief weaknesses were his lack of poli- 
Q ticaJ "know-how" in the legislature and that he was unwilling to com- 
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promise in most instances. They felt these conditions hurt his overall 



Members of the legislature, when asked about the basic conflicts 
that existed in the legislature, Indicated that conflict between the 
spokesmen for the cities and those for the rural areas was of great 
importance. Legislators further indicated the differing viewpoints of 
liberals and conservatives were important. Conflicts between political 
parties and business and labor spokesmen were viewed as being of very 
1 i tt 1 e importance . 

In summary, in the Georgia General Assembly the Education and 
Appropriations Cofmittees handle most of the education legislation. The 
State Superintendent and the State Department of Education are the pri- 
mary sources of information to these bodies. The legislators do not 
view state level leadership among education interest groups In a posi- 
tive fashion but they do see teachers as a group as being influential. 
The legislators had only a minimum of interaction with the State Board 
of Education. The influence of the Governor with respect to education 
legislation has been moderated by the fact that his priorities and those 
of the State Superintendent have not been In agreement. The unwilling- 
ness of the Governor to compromise was, in the view of legislators, a 
point of further weakness. 

The Role of the Governo r 

We shall now turn from the relationship of the legislature to other 
actors and driscribe the interaction of the Governor with those actors. 
The Governor and his staff have had a rather strained relationship with 
the SDE and the State Superintendent These problems seem to be assocl- 
atv^d with a number of different factors. For one thing Governor Carter 
has relied more on his own staff for education advice than have former 
governors. The Governor's office and the SDE are not in agreement on 



some education programs, particularly proposals that have come up during 
the last two years regarding the early childhood education and revisions 
needed in the Minimum Foundation Program. 

Governor Carter feels that provision for an elected State Superin- 
tendent is not a good arrangement and according to some of our informants 
he has stated that he would introduce a bill to change this situation if 
he thought it stood a chance of passing in the legislature. In the spring 
of 1973 Governor Carter accused the State Superintendent of catering to 
the education interest groups because of his need for maintaining a 
political constituency. This accusation occurred after the legislature 
allocated more for teacher pay raises thn<'^ the Governor was in favor of 
and less for some of the programs he was sponsoring. Apparently, the 
Governor felt that the State Superintendent should join the Governor in 
supporting common priorities with the legislature. 

It may be that the Governor was attempting tc gain greater support 
for some of his education program^by appealing to a pro-Carter faction 
on the SBE. Some of the State Board members that we interviewed and 
especially those appointed by Governor Carter admitted that the Governo*- 
had called them to his office and solicited their support for his early 
child'iood education program. 

The Governor's efforts to openly compete with the State Superin- 
tendent for the SLspport of the SBE has been a source; of conflict between 
the two offictafs. According to many of the j^embers of the SBE, most 
governors In the past had not engaged in '*open courting" of the SBE to 
the degree that Governor Carter has done. 

The Governor's relations with the Georgia Association of Educators 
(GAt") has been aggravated by the fact that the Governor has not attached 




the same priority to teacher salary increases as has the Association. 



The Governor was not in favor of the 12^ per cert pay increase granted 
to the teachers in 1972 by the legislature. The GAE asked for an addi- 
tional S2 per cent increase 'n January of 1&73» a request the Governor 
thought was too high given the fact that funds were needed to supp% rt 
other proorams that he was advocating. One of the Governor's corn.nents 
about this running controversy with GAE was, "Everyone seems to be 
working for teacher benefits; no one seems to be working for programs 
that are helpful to students. I am going to champion student programs," 
This, of course, tended to cast the GAt in a self-serving role which in- 
creased the hostility between the GAE and the Governor's office. 

The legislature did grant the 5j per cent pay increase which was 
asked for by the GAE. In addition to granting the teacher pay increase 
the legislature initially cut 6.7 million out of the education budget 
which was proposed by the Governor to finance the early childhood educa- 
tion program. 

This turn of events reopened most of the hostilities between the 
Governor*s office and other policy actors. In a letter to the Editor 
'n the Atlanta Constitution the P^-e5;ldent of the League of Women voters 
said: 

Educators have lobbyists; the financial interest have 
lobbyists; the hospitals have lobbyists; who lobbies for the 
children of Georgia? This year's budget provided a modest 
$6.7 mi n ion for the establishment of a statewide kinder- 
garten program over a five year period. At this writing,, this 
money has been deleted from the budget. 

With revenue up, everyone has gotten a piece of the pie. 
Why not a small taste for the children of Georgia? 

We urge the General Assembly to restore kindergartens in 
the budget, not only to help our children but to affect 
future savings In the higher grades. Let's not do in 
Georgia's children. 71 

The actions of the legislature in cutting out much of what Governor 
Carter had ask3d for in early childhood education was also criticized 
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by some members of the legislature. State Representative Robert Wheeler, 

chairman of the House Sub-Committee on Kindergarten?, stated: 

I think the State Department made some effort to keep 
the appropriation, but not much. If they (SDE) had pushed 
It, I think we cou!d 'we gotten it. 72 

Representative Wheeler's comments tend to echo the sentiments expressed 

by Governor Carter^ though WKeeler did not openly criticize the State 

Superintendent. 

After the legislature had dealt this severe blow to Governor Carter's 
education budget p^oposal the Governor sent a personal letter to the' 
State Superintendent (also released to the press), which was very critical 
of the SDE and the State Superintendent regarding the posture they had 
taken toward education priorities. Governor Carter claimed in his letter 
that Superintendent Nfx had failed to back new educational programs, opt- 
ing Instead for the funding of teacher salaries and retirement benefits. 
The Governor said the Superintendent was In effect putting the needs of 
the teachers ahead of those of the children. In an interview ( At lanta 
Const itut ion , March 5, 1973), when asked why this happened, the Governor 
stated: 

I think the basic problem Is that the State School Super- 
intendent Is elected, and his: campaign organization is the edu- 
cational festabl I shment , the administrators and teachers themselves. 

I'm not criticizing Jack (Nix) personally, because the 
system that requires the State School Superintendent to run for 
re-election presents him with a problem of divided responsibility. 
Of cour.se, he fs responsible for the welfare and salaries and 
retirement benefits of his own employees. 

But It has required him and his predecessors to constantly 
lay the groundwork for re-election.^ There is a bullt-ln campaign 
organization composed of the empli>>^4^fcs of his department. 

And meeting their needs Is a pre-eminent consideration. 

Whenever there is a choice over how to spend a given amount of 

moneys-should the child get it? the teacher get it? Invariably 

IR my opinion, ^^he decision is, '*Give it to the teacher and the 
admSnSstrator.' 



Superintendent Nix responded to the letter sent to him by the 
Govern<^r, by sending a personal letter (also released to the press) 
stating the Governor's charges were "based on such gross misinformation 
that it seems inappropriate to attempt to respond." 

After this controversy, the legislature did restore some of these 
cuts in the final appropriation act (H. B. 1^1) by providing 6.6 million 
for "Preschool training for the handicapped." 

It could be that these differences between the Governor and State 
Superintendent cannot be fully understood by merely looking at the issues 
and statements presented here. Both of these actors are elected officials 
and both play a role within the Democratic party. Superintendent Nix 
has been State Superintendent since 1966 when he was appointed to an 
unexpired term by Governor Carl Sanders. Since then he has been elected 
and re-elected to the position. Governor Carter was a member of the 
legislature prior to being elected Governor. Some of those Interviewed 
felt that the original source of "conflict" between State Superintendent 
Nix and Governor Carter was the fact that Superintendent Nix was a sup- 
porter of Carl Sanders in the Governor's contest Fn 1970. It would 
hardly be fair to leave the reader with the Impression that personal poli- 
tical loyalties are the basis for n)OSt of this conflict. It does appear 
that these two important actors hold positions that differ, at times, In 
terms of their substance or their speed of Implementation. 

The Role of Education interest Groups 

The major education interest groups in Georgia represent the teachers, 
the school boards, and the school superintendents. The Georgia Associa- 
tion of Educators has a membership of approximately if3f.000 out of a 
possible membership of 53iOOO teachers, principals, and superintendents. 



The ongoing business of the organization including lobbying for eHucation 
legislation is conducted by Carl Hodges, Executive Director; Horace Tate, 
Associate Txecutive Secretary; end E. C. Mitchum, the legislative 
liaiscn (lobbyist). The Georgia Scriool Boards Association Includes 1/6 
of the 189 local boards of education in Georgia. This organization 
empicys an executive secretary and a full-time lobbyist at the state 
level. The Georgia Association of School Superintendents (GASS) Is a 
department of the GAE, This organization has a membership of 125 Super- 
intendents out of a possible membership of 188. They do not employ any 
full-time officers or a lobbyist. 

Among the education interest groups, clearly the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Educators is the dominant group in terms of policy Influence. 
Reasons for this dominance include its large constituency and correspond- 
ing ability to generate grass roots support, its ability to generate use- 
ful information, and its lobbying ability. Although the GASS is really 
an affiliate of the larger GAE, it acts independently on occasion because 
of differences in organization priorities. 

Representatives of each of the above organizations were Interviewed. 
The perceptions and Ideas of these representatives can thus be compared 
with the perceptions and ideas of other policy actors to determine what 
relationships existed between these Interest groups and significant other 
actors . 

According to interest group respondents, there was some consulta- 
tion between the State Superintendent and their organizations. The two 
resporfdents In GSBA and GASS Indicated the Superintendent consulted their 
organizations sometimes. The GAE respondents said that "rarely*' does 
the Superintendent consult the!r organization on policy matters. Examples 



of little consultation were noted by GAE respondents in matters dealing 

with certification, reform of the Minimum Foundation Program, vocational 

education pTnning, and teachers' salaries. Reasons given as to why the 

Superintendent did not consult with the GAE were thes. : 

I suppose it is the easiest way to do things sometimes-- 
just go ahead and do theip. 

Our influence vvith the SDE is diminishing. The Superintendent 
operates from a strong posi 'on. There is no room for input. 

The SOE does not draw on education experts for Information. 
They (the SDE staff) develop their own proposals or simply 
support Nix. 

The State Superintendent indicated that the GAE has only one priority — 

teacher salaries — while he has several, Kix also said: 

When we feel a proposed policy Is of deep concern to an 
organization we call them in for a presentation. We now have 
a Board policy that says "any proposed policy change (must be) 
on the table for 30 days for inspection, examination, etc., 
by any interest party,"' 

The GAE respondents indicated that they keep th^ SDE informed of 
their policy positions. Also they indicated that they have Influenced 
some policy decisions. The respondent of the Georgia Association of 
School Super I ntendents i nd icated that his organization has a great deal 
of influence — when it is consulted . This respondent commented that Nix 
has alienated some local superintendents because he has often failed to 
consult with them. The respondent of the Georgia School Boards Associa- 
tion indicated that his organization had only minimal influence with the 
State Super i ntendent . 

One GAE respondent indicated that the GAE does not focus its atten- 
tion on the State Superintendent or the State Department, but rather, 
on the legislature. It appeared that both Superintendent Nix ard the 
GAE focus on the legislature, and get together when their separate pro- 
posals agree or when they need a broader base of support. 
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The interest group respondents unanimously agreed that the State 
Board of Education fon.ializes the recommendations of the State Superin- 
tendent. They credit this situation to the fact that it is the Board's 
"expected ro le." 

The interest group respondents indicated that the GAE and the GSBA 
are the most influential with the Board, Each was mentioned five times. 
The GASS was mentioned twice. Two interest group respondents suggested 
that the Georgia Chamber of Commerce also exercised some influence over 
Board pol i cy . 

The seven state board members Interviewed agreed that the GAE was 
the most influential Interest group with the board. Only two members In- 
dicated the board seeks the support of interest groups, however. The 
State Department Board expert said that the SBE '^'^es not seek interest 
group support. He also indicated that there has been no major disagree- 
ment between the State Board of Education and any of the interest groups. 

Perhaps the most important Interest group relationship is that 
between Interest groups and the legislature, especially since it has been 
indicated that the legislature represents the primary target of their 
Individual and collective efforts. All five of the legislative leader 
respondents named the GAE as the most influential educational interest 
group with regard to legislation In the state. The utilities lobby was 
mentioned several times as an influential noneducation group. Other 
education groups referred to as having some Influence Included the GSBA, 
GASS, and PTA. These groups were considered important primarily because 
of their constituencies. 

According to four of the five legislative leaders, the educational 
Interest groups usually act in unison and speak with one voice on most 




legislative issues. Some legislative issues tend to divide the interest 



groups, however. Among those mentioned by legislative leaders were 
tenure, teacher Soiarles, and accountability. The GAE and the GSBA 
tend to divide particularly on teacher salary issues, a labor manage- 
ment type of d i seig» .ement . There was unanimous agreement that there 
has Deen no issue in which important educational and noneducat ional 
groups have worked together. Howeve» , the Municipal League, the Farm 
Bureau and the County Commissioner' get involved in finance concerns 
because of their iriterest in taxes. As one legislative leader put it 
"they (noneducat Jon groups) get involved when a piece of the pie Is at 
stake," 

Eight legislative coojmittee members were interviewed, and all eight 
named the GAE as the most influential education lobby* Ine GSBA was 
also mentioned frequently, but it was usually Indicated that its influ- 
ence was significantly less than 3AE, Reasons for GAE influence include, 
among others: 

(1) The size of the organization — "it has a large consti- 
tuency at the grass roots level, and that means votes." 

(2) The quality of the organization — "it is a unified organi- 
zation working year round to achieve goals," and "They 
are highly organ i2ed--constant 1 y working and lobbying. 
They can generate statewide teacher support." 

Four of the legislative committee members felt that the educational 
interest groups acted In unison and spoke with one voice on all legis- 
lative issues, a rating of 1 on a 4 point scale; two suggested unison 
on "most" issues, 2 on the same scale; and, two suggested unison on "some" 
issues, 3 on the same scale. 

The legislators all agree that the GAE, GSBA, SBE, and the SDE 
almost always act together on legislative issues and the sole reason 
given was that they a!l have a common Interest — education. One legis* 
lator commented, "It furthers their basic interest to keep education 
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closed to the outside." Another gave this interesting comment, "The 
GAE )eads the charge"-the others agree, or just follow.*' 

Legislative committee leaders--slx of eIght--do not believe that 
education and noneducation groups work together on important legislative 
issues. T^ie two that disagreed state that the vocational education issue 
has i nvol ved noneducat ion groups as has the sales tax issue. They cited 
the State Chamber of Commerce, the Municipal Association, and the County 
Commissioners Association as examples. The primary interest of these 
noneducation groups was attributed to tax interests. The vocational 
education involvement appeared to represent interests other than tax 
concerns for noneducation groups, i.e., labor supply. 

Of particular fnterest is the development of an educational coali- 
tion in Georgia. The education interest groups appeared to be highly 
united on education Issues according to legislators. One reason for this 
response may be found in unity exhibited In the recent formation of an 
education coalition entitled GUE--Georg lans United for Education. The 
GUE membership Includes the Georgia Association of Educators, the Georgia 
Association of School Superintendents, Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Georgia School Boards Association, and the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

GUE was formed to stimulate greater ste^tev^Ide cooperate and provide 
stronger legislative Impetus for areas of common concern In Georgia edu- 
cation. It is also responsible for focusing attention on these important 
matters In both the news media and the legislature.^^ 

Jack Acree, Executive Secretary of the GSBA, has been the motivating 
force behind the organization. His interest has been in cultivating 
cooperation between and among the GSBA and other education groups. He 
has involved the State Superintendent of Schools, the officers of the GAE^ 
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the Pr-ssident of the Georgia Association of School Superintendents, the 
Pres'dent of the Georgia PTA, and the President of the Georgia School 
Boards Association in a comnntment o cooperative leg.:>lative effort. 
Each year QUE will publish the legislative priorities which the. whoie 
group can agree upon, and will then disseminate information on these 
priorities to all interest parties. 

The edi'-^tion interest groups in Georgia were apparently committed 
to the concept of the "united approach." Although legislative comments 
suggested that these groups have a" vays been united, in fact there have 
been some differences. The GUE may serve to give such groups as the 
GS8A and the GASS more input into itate education policy making process. 



SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 



The actor that ha' emerged in this case study as playing the chief 
role In education policy decisions in Georgia has been the State Super- 
intendent. Why is this? First of all, the State Superintendent in 
Georgia Is elected, which means that this individual must be intimately 
involved in state politics as a way of achieving the office. We were 
told by many respondents that a person was elected to this position by 
developing a broad base of support and cred i tab i 1 i ty among the local tea- 
cher groups and local administrators throughout the state. It appeared 
to us that the State Superintendent had indeed maintained the support 
of teachers and adnrsi n I stratc^rs . The second factor that seemed to con- 
tribute to the significant role played by this particular State Super- 
intendent was his personal style In dealing with the other actors. The 
State Superintendent seemed to have a very close and warm personal rela- 
tionship with a great many members of the Georgia legislature. The 
State Superintendent Indicated to us that he spent hours answering 
legislator's questions when budget hearings were being held each year. 
But more than the perfom\ance of these professional tasks » we were 
struck by the personal manner in which the Superintendent dealt with 
the legislators. He knew their districts and the problems of those dis- 
tricts. He spent time socializing and becoming familiar with individual 
legislators. In short, he seemed to enjoy association with the legis- 
lators ani in meeting their requests. It is also apparent that the 
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State Superintendent viewed the .sgislature as the crucial arena 
education decision making, one calling forth his best efforts. 

Governors in the past, according to respondents in the SDE, have 
not disagreed strongly or taken positions that were at odds with those 
of the SOE and the State Superintendent. This has not been the case 
with Go^'ernor Carter. Teachers' salaries have risen rather significantly 
in the s*:ate In recent years but these increases have brought opposition 
fron the Governor, particularly when raises have tended to prevent the 
implementet ion of other education programs. Governor Carter has enun- 
ciated his support for certain education programs^ particularly early 
childhood educatior.. Though his programs have not been completely 
opposed, the scope and speed of Implementation which he has sought have 
been either opposed or countered by the GAE, the legislature, and the 
State Superintendent, To some, it appears that exposition to Governor 
Carter'n program is really a clash Ijetween more liberal and more conser- 
vative philosophies vrfithin the Georgia system. 

The Governor has alienated the GAE by arguing that the system is 
constantly pouring funds into teacher and administrator salaries at the 
expense of program improvement. The Governor has fought openly with the 
State Superintendent over educational priorities. The fact that Governor 
Carter has expressed a preference for an appointed State Superintendent 
and the fact that the State Superintendent appears to have more '•clout" 
in the legislature on education matters than the Governor have all con- 
tributed to less than a harmonious relation between these two actors In 
the system. 

We see the legislature in Georgia as in something of a dependent 
position. The inadequate staff of this body, the rather rapid turnover 
rejte of fnembers, rel/*tlvely low salaries, lack of work space and research 
farJlities, plus the large amount of time that is consumed by locally 



oriented legislation do not make for an independent body. The legis- 
lators appear io be heavily influenced by local school people and by 
the State Superintendent. Some of the influence of the State Superin- 
tendent may be inherent in the structure, but much of it seems to reside 
in the individual presently filling the office. We are suggesting that 
legislators are dependent and responsive to some authority. This could 
be the Governor, an interest group leader, or the State Superintendent; 
currently, other potential leaders run a poor second to the State Super- 
i ntendent , 

In looking at the role of the education interest groups in Georgia, 
we find that the GAE plays a much more significant role than any other 
group. The GSEA plays only a minor role, but it is becoming more active. 
The GAE power was almost solely associated with the influence of local 
teachers and school people. The criticism of the state level leadership 
of the GAE by legislators was more severe than we expected given our 
experience in other states. The education interest groups, while main- 
taining a cooperative relationship with the SDE, seemed to focus on the 
legislature as the more important arena. Given the nature of theit^ pri- 
orities, that is teacher benefits, this would necessarily be the case. 
While both the GAE and GASB work closely with SDE in developing their 
legislative priorities and strategies, they cannot expect the SOE to 
reflect the same priorities. The Georgians United for Education (GUE) 
Is the education coalition in which the legislative priorities and posi- 
tions of the SDE, GAE, and GSBA are discussed. GUE does publish a list 
of legislative priorities which the participating members have agreed 
not to oppose even though a particular member may not push them. 

Visible opposition to the programs of the GAE and GSBA generally 
comes from the Governor's office or from Individual members of the 



legislature. The SDE and State Superintendent rarely become the center 
of opposition to GAE or GSBA programs. But the SDE could be supporting 
an alternative proposal that might compete with or contribute to the 
defeat of a GAE or GSBA proposal. 

The State Board of Education, though appointed by the Governor, 
in the past has, by and large, reflected the SDE position on most matters 
and has been very supportive of the elected State Superintendent. This 
body has more formal policy making power than is reflected by the role 
it has played. The current Governor has disturbed but little the pre- 
viously existing harmony between the S8E and the State Superintendent 
by attempting to influence and win endorsements from the SBE for his 
educational priorities. 

The key actors In respect to school finance In Georgia were the leg is 
lature (Appropriations Committee) j the State Superintendent, the Governor, 
and the GAE. The process of making policy decisions on certification was 
carried out within the education arena (SDE, EIG's, SBE, and universities) 
with the SBE acting in the legitimating role. The accountability issue 
has attracted the attention of most of the actors in the system. Failure 
to reach agreement on this issue has revolved around the fears associated 
with accountability and the lack of a clear definition of what concepts 
should be Included under the term accountability. The desegregation 
issue In Georgia currently revolves around the concept of busing. Tne 
State Superintendent and SBE have taken a highly visible position In 
opposition to busing. 

The judged influence of the key actors in the Georgia education 
decision making arena are shown in Table 8. The judged influence of 
each actor or group of actors on each of the four issues we researched 
are shown. The composite score represents the influence of that group 
across all four issues. 
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TABLE 8 

JUDGED INFLUENCE OF MAJOR ACTORS ON FOUR EDUCATIONAL ISSUES IN GEORGIA 



Actor/ 
Group 


Fi nance 
1 ssue 


Certifica- 
tion Issue 


Accountab i 1 ity 
issue 


Desegrega- 
tion Issue 


Compos I te 
Score 


State Super- 
and SDE 


3 


3 


3 


3 


12 


SBE 


1 


2 


1 


2 


6 


Governor 


3 


0 


2 


0 


5 


Legis- 
lature 


3 


0 


3 


2 


8 


Educat f on 
1 nterest 
Group 


3 


2 


3 


0 


8 



3 - very important, 2 - important, 1 - minor Importance, and 0 - not involved. 

The State Superintendent clearly emerges in this evaluation as play- 
ing the most salient role when looking at all of the issues. The rela- 
tively weak score of the SBE can partially be explained by its rather 
poor scores on the two issues which were decided by the legislature, 
finance and accountability. The Governor's role, on the other hand, 
tends to emerge on those issues which confront the legislature and 
diminishes on tne other two issues. The role of the EIG's on the two 
legislative issues (Finance and Accountability) was significant, but in 
these two instances the potential impact on teachers was the major issue. 

If State Departments and State Superintendents choose to become, more 
involved in the political process In the future in advancing the interest 
of education, it appears that the State Superintendent and SDE in Georgia 
have something to say to other states. 
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